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POLITICAL CARTOONS FROM BRAZIL AND ECUADOR. PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS ARE AFPROACHING IN BOTH COUNTRIES. 


BRAZILIAN PRESIDENT KUBITSCHEK RELAXES IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
PALACIO DA ALVORADA, THE ALREADY COMPLETED PRESIDENTIAL PALACE 

IN THE NEW CAPITAL OF BRASILIA. HE LOOKS SERENELY SELF-CONFI DENT, 
BUT FRESIDENTIAL ASPIRANT JANIO QUADROS DENOUNCES HIM VEHEMENTLY. 
From the Brazilian weekly review Visao 


Velasco Ibarra enemigo de la Libertad de Pensamiento 


Clausuré, incendié y destruy6 periddicos y radiodi- 
fusoras. Apresé y atropellé periodistas y locutores. 

Recordad los atropellos a Raul Andrade, José Ayala 
Cabanilla, Jorge Mantilla, Juan sin Cielo, locutor Padilla 
Moreno Andrade, etc. etc. 


THE POLITICAL TENSION WHICH HAS GRIPPED EQUADOR AS THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN GETS UNDER WAY IS REFLECTED IN THIS HANDBILL DISTRIBUTED 
IN THE STREETS OF QUITO. THE ENEMIES OF FORMER PRESIDENT VELASCO 
IBARRA ALLEGE THAT HIS RETURN TO POWER WOULD 83RING A RENEWAL UF 
CENSORSHIP. 
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FOREWORD 


The structure of the Spanish dictatorship is seldom if ever discussed by the 
American press and government, which call attention vehemently to the undemo- 
cratic procedures of the Castro regime in Cuba, and reject angrily his accusation 
that the United States supports dictatorships. One aspect of Spanish authoritari- 
anism is that the government appoints the editors of newspapers, thus ensuring 
absolute control by superimposed censorship. The appointment by Franco of the 
Galician Luis de Galinsoga as editor of the country's best newspaper, La Van- 
guardia of Barcelona, was motivated by a desire to prevent it from becoming a 
vehicle for the Catalan viewpoint. Galinsoga was notoriously anti-Catalan, and 
his unprintable remarks when he heard the Catalan language used at mass pro- 
voked a boycott which forced Franco to remove him and send him back to Galicia. 
The expulsion from Cuba of Spanish Ambassador Lojendio was in part an attempt 
by Fidel Castro to call attention to the dictatorial nature of the Spanish regime 


and to express his disapproval of the implicit blessing President Eisenhower re- 
cently gave it. 


Brazil's reputation as a free country was momentarily endangered when, 
under pressure from the Spanish and Portuguese Governments, the Rio govern- 
ment forbade the holding of the First Pro-Amnesty Conference for the Release of 
Spanish and Portuguese Political Prisoners. The conference was to be presided 
over by Alvaro Lins, former Brazilian Ambassador to Portugal. He protested 


vigorously and successfully against the government ban, which served only to give 
the conference more publicity. 


Mexican President L6pez Mateos, bitten by the traveling statesman bug, 
eagerly put together and carried out a tour of South America which just preceded 
President Eisenhower's. The Mexican press behaved as does the press of most 
countries in these circumstances. It made it appear that the trip was an apotheo- 
sis and that L6pez Mateos was regarded as a hemispheric leader. Similar trips 
by the statesmen of other countries are correspondingly belittled explicitly or im- 
plicitly, a pattern which is evident in U.S. press accounts of Khrushchev's — 
and Russian press accounts of the journeys of Eisenhower. 


Guatemalan President Ydfgoras Fuentes cracked down on his leftist oppo- 
nents and even jailed his rival for the Presidency, Méndez Montenegro, who was 
released when his arrest was held to be illegal. Ydfgoras did not hesitate at the 
same time to re-establish cordial relations with the leftist government of Fidel 
Castro. In El Salvador, the new electoral law prevented all but the two major 
parties, the PRUD and the PAR, from entering candidates for the forthcoming 
congressional elections. President Lemus' warnings of Communism hid in reality 
a fear of the parties which had found no voice. The Honduran Government of Pres- 
ident Villeda Morales put down a revolutionary attempt, but the federation of uni- 
versity students continued to praise Fidel Castro and to criticize the Honduran 
Government and Army. President Somoza lifted the state of siege in Nicaragua; 
the move seemed designed primarily to gain him international respectability. The 
month-long strike against the United Fruit Company in Costa Rica ended without 
the company's having granted the unjustified bonuses the workers demanded. In 
the Panamanian multi-party presidential elections, two coalitions, the UNO and 
the AP, were formed to fight the governing CPN. Internal politics made the Pana- 
manians forget briefly their squabble with the United States over the Canal Zone. 
Washington itself was sharply divided even over the question as to whether the 


Panamanian flag should be allowed to fly in the Canal Zone by the side of the Stars 
and Stripes. 


Freedom of the press continued in Cuba, with the ingenious and in some 
ways quite fair proviso that, while the publisher was free to say anything that he 
wanted, the newspaper staff, if it disagreed, would have the right to add footnotes 
expressing their disagreement with the publisher's viewpoint. Jorge Zayas, pub- 
lisher of the conservative newspaper Avance, refused to accept this condition and 
fled to Miami. In the same television interview which led to the expulsion of Span- 
ish Ambassador Lojendio, Fidel Castro attacked the United States with such vehe- 
mence that Washington called Ambassador Bonsal home. The United States did its 
best to dissuade Latin American countries from participating in a conference of 
underdeveloped countries which, in collaboration with Nasser, Castro was plan- 
ning to hold in Havana in the autumn. While in general the ruling classes in Latin 
America had at best very mixed feelings toward Castro, leftist opposition groups 
such as the Mouvement Révolutionnaire Haitien regarded him as an inspiration 
and a possible source of help. 


A wave of revolt against Trujillo swept the Dominican Republic, and signif- 
icantly the Church turned against the dictator it had supported for so long. The 
pattern set when Perén defied the Church and paid for it seemed to be reproducing 
itself. In view of the fact that young priests in Cuba had actively supported Jesuit- 
trained Fidel Castro, while the leader of the insurrection against Paraguayan dic- 
tator Stroessner was the young Jesuit Talavera, it was significant that one of the 
chief "troublemakers" in the Dominican Republic was a young Jesuit of Cuban na- 
tionality. Under the influence of the Italian Jesuit Lombardo, young Jesuits are 


breaking sharply with the Jesuit tradition of supporting dictatorships (as they still 
do in Spain). 


The Partido Popular Democr§atico of Puerto Rican Governor Mufioz Marfn 
has had a working agreement but not a formal association with the Democratic 
Party of the mainland. The creation by José Benftez of the so-called Democratic 
Party of Puerto Rico as a branch of the U.S. party confused the issue, and attempts 
were being made to smoke him out. In the West Indies Federation, the tug of war 
continued between the federal Prime Minister Grantley Adams and Jamaica Pre- 
mier Norman Manley over the issue of federation. With this new volume, we have 
begun in the Hispanic American Report sections on the French West Indies and 
the Netherlands West Indies, thus making our coverage of ''Latin'' America com- 
plete. 


A few days before Venezuela celebrated the second anniversary of the fall 
of dictator Pérez Jiménez, a plot to overthrow President Betancourt was put down 
after scenes of mob violence. Since evidence was found linking Trujillo to the plot, 
Venezuela announced that it would complain to the Organization of American States. 
The National Front government in Colombia remained stable, although the forma- 
tion of factions around Juan Lozano y Lozano, Gloria Gaitén de Valencia, and Al- 
fonso Lépez Michelsen threatened to create splits in the Liberal Party similar to 
those dividing the Conservatives. Two former Presidents, Galo Plaza and Velasco 
Ibarra, became formal candidates for the Presidency in Ecuador; the return of the 
latter from self-imposed exile aroused widespread fears. 


When in Lima the APRA expelled its prominent leader Hilda Gadea, presum- 
ably because she had gone to Castro's Cuba and joined her ex-husband Ernesto 
("'Che'') Guevara, the rivalry between Aprismo and Fidelismo became apparent. 

In part this was simply competition between two groups attempting to gain control 
of the Latin American masses as they became politically conscious, in part it in- 
dicated that the gap was growing as Aprismo moved to the right and Fidelismo to 


| 
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the left. This split was equally apparent within the MNR, the Bolivian govern- 
ment party: Guevara Arce's Auténtico faction was more or less Aprista in out- 
look, while Paz Estenssoro and Lechfn represented the Fidelista position. There 
was a similar split in Chile, but President Alessandri dominated the political 
scene so vigorously that the voice of the left was not clearly heard. 


The vicious Latin custom of workers' demanding an extra paycheck for 
Christmas festivities was the cause of the strike in Costa Rica, and in Argentina 
it triggered a series of work stoppages. President Frondizi became more unpop- 
ular among the working masses because of his inability to meet these demands. 
Peronismo without Per6én grew as that exiled caudillo left the Dominican Republic, 
fearing that a revolution against his colleague Trujillo might place him in the same 
predicament he had been in when that other member of ''the International of the 
Swords," Pérez Jiménez, was overthrown in.Venezuela. Perén betook himself to 
the fons et origo of Spanish American dictatorships, the land of Franco. Travel- 
ing in a chartered Constellation, Perén was clearly not down to his last peso (or 
Swiss franc), as this latter-day San Martfn in exile would have us believe. 


The attempts of that majestic trinity, the U.S. Treasury Department, the 
World Bank, and the International Monetary Fund, to impose economic austerity 
have caused serious unrest throughout South America. Ambitious leaders do not 
believe that conventional economic methods can bring their countries the progress 
they need (and they hate to have Paraguay and Portugal pointed out to them as 
models), while the working class resent the demands that they "tighten their belts. 
Thus in Uruguay, the governing Nacionalista, or Blanco, party, while attempting 
to bring order out of chaos, found itself so unpopular with the masses that Minis- 
ter of Industry and Labor Enrique Erro defied his own government and was dis- 
missed, something virtually without precedent. Presumably Erro hoped to become 
a popular hero. The revolt against Paraguayan dictator Stroessner petered out 


pitifully, but it moved him to express a willingness to come to terms with his 
enemies. 


Brazilian President Kubitschek slowed his pace somewhat, partly because 
of an illness (the gravity of which was the subject of much speculation), partly be- 
cause the completion of Brasflia was in sight, and partly because he wished on the 
eve of Eisenhower's visit not to alienate the U.S. administration, which had been 
disturbed by his alleged recklessness. J&nio Quadros, who had lost support by 

his erratic behavior, continued to denounce him vehemently (see cartoon), but his 
presidential hopes waned as those of Lott grew. Kubitschek was clearly annoyed 
with Fidel Castro, whose conference of underdeveloped nations threatened to queer 
his own "Pan American Operation, " which was really a grandiose scheme to ob- 
tain U.S. funds. Kubitschek thought that, by opposing Castro, his chances of get- 
ting U.S. support would be enhanced. Moreover, he hoped that, with Eisenhower's 
blessing, his other grand project, the new capital of Brasflia, would open on the 
announced date, April 21. There would now be a struggle to decide whether the 
present Federal District would become part of the State of Rio de Janeiro (which 
would be the sensible solution), or whether the Rio politicians would succeed in 
creating a quite unnecessary small "State of Guanabara."' According to Parkin- 
son's classic First Law, the politicians might well succeed. Some publisher should 
engage C. Northcote Parkinson to write a book about Latin America and Pan Ameri- 


canism. It would be more enlightening than most of the scholarly works published 
by our universities. 

Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


La Vanguardia Boycotted by Catalans. Barcelona's largest daily newspaper, 
La Vanguardia, was reported to be facing bankruptcy because of a boycott by its 
readers throughout Catalonia, which began last November. Street sales had dropped 
by 25%, an estimated 30,000 subscribers were said to have canceled their subscrip- 
tions, and the paper's usual 52 to 56 pages had dwindled to 26. The boycott was 
directed specifically at the paper's editor, Luis de Galinsoga (who had been ap- 
pointed to his position by Generalissimo Francisco Franco in 1939), for his un- 
complimentary remarks concerning the continued use of the Catalan language. 
Reportedly, in June 1959, Galinsoga had attended a church service in which the 
sermon was delivered in Catalan rather than in Castillian. This had angered 
him and prompted him to complain in unprintable terms to the priest about the use 
of the language. His complaint fired the resentment of thousands of Catalans, for 
Catalan is still spoken throughout Catalonia even though the government has forbid- 
den its use by the press, radio, or in schools (HAR, XII: 363). In addition to the 
boycott of La Vanguardia, posters protesting against Galinsoga and what he stood 
for appeared in downtown Barcelona, and windows in the La Vanguardia building 
were broken. 


Guerrilla Killed by Spanish Police. Elsewhere in Catalonia, Francisco 
Sabater, a guerrilla leader and anarchist who had been wanted for 14 years, was 
finally captured and shot by the Guardia Civil in a small town 30 miles from Bar- 
celona on January 5. Earlier, he had been wounded in a farmhouse battle with the 
Guardia Civil near Gerona, but had managed to escape by jumping onto a train and 
ordering the engineer not to reveal his presence to the authorities. He was killed 
as he leaped from the train at San Celoni, where the Guardia Civil was waiting for 
him. Sabater had fought on the Republican side during the Spanish Civil War and 
had been an anarchist since the age of 16. He was extremely adept at illegally 
crossing the border and leading raids into Spain from his hideout in the French 
Pyrenees. His death ended an era in Spanish history, as he was the last of the 


guerrilla leaders who had continued to oppose the Franco regime after the Civil 
War ended in 1939. 


Rift between Franco and Don Juan Repaired. A rift which had supposedly 
been developing between Generalissimo Franco and Don Juan, pretender to the 
Spanish throne (HAR, XII: 644), was apparently being patched up. It had started 
over plans for the future education of Prince Juan Carlos, the son of Don Juan, 
who is being groomed to occupy the throne. Franco announced his desire for the 
Prince to continue his studies at the University of Salamanca, but Don Juan re- 
portedly opposed this plan because of the "liberal" professors at that university. 
Recently, Franco was said to have accepted Don Juan's decision and to have in- 
vited him instead to send his son to study at the school established in El Escorial 
Monastery near Madrid. Franco also offered to grant Juan Carlos a personal 
household in El Escorial, over which a mutually agreed upon Spanish grandee 
would preside. This was an honor traditionally associated with royalty in Spain. 


Spanish Ambassador Expelled by Castro; Welcomed Home. Juan Pablo 
Lojendio, Spain's Ambassador to Cuba, who had been ousted from that country 
after breaking into a Fidel Castro television speech to protest accusations against 
Spain (see CUBA), received a warm welcome from Spanish dignitaries and repre- 
sentatives of the press on his return to Madrid. In a series of interviews, Lojendio 


declared that, while he knew that his act of breaking into the telecast did not con- 

_ form to traditional diplomatic rules, those rules had already been broken by 
Castro in his outburst against the Ambassador and Spain. He added that the years 
he had spent in Cuba had been marvelous, that he loved Cuba, and that his best 
wishes were for Cuba and the Cuban people. However, he refused to express an 
opinion on Castro. In Seville, a student-led crowd of more than a thousand per- 
sons congregated in front of the Cuban Consulate, screaming protests against 
Castro and hurling oranges and tomatoes at the building. 


Investment Curbs Eased. Two new measures designed to facilitate foreign 
investment in Spain were published on January 1 as part of the national stabiliza- 
tion program inaugurated in July 1959 (HAR, XII: 362). The first stipulated that 
foreign capital might be invested in the following ways: in the form of currency 
transfers to Spain; machinery; pesetas accruing from profits from foreign capital 
invested in Spain and therefore transferable abroad; convertible pesetas; patents 
and manufacturing licenses; and direct technical assistance. The decree also pro- 
vided for Spanish credits to be made available to Spanish firms which had foreign 
capital invested in them. In addition, it aimed at speeding up official procedure in 
dealing with applications from foreigners wishing to invest in the country. The 
other measure authorized foreigners or Spaniards residing abroad to buy stock in 
Spanish companies up to 50% of the capital. To attract foreign stockholders, the 
government announced that dividends would be exportable up to 6% annually of the 
amount invested. Meantime, at the Paris meeting of the Council of Ministers of 
the Organization for European Economic Control (OEEC), Spanish Foreign Minis- 
ter Fernando Marfa Castiella, who with Commerce Minister Alberto Ullastres 
represented Spain for the first time at an OEEC meeting, declared that in dealing 
with the problem of underdeveloped countries, Spain would "logically" favor aiding 
the economic development of the Latin American nations. 


Sahara Oil Concessions Granted to 13 U.S. Companies. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment granted long awaited concessions to 13 U.S. companies to prospect for 
oil in potentially rich Spanish West Africa. This Sahara region had previously 
been divided by the government into 108 zones (only 35 of which were considered 
potentially oil-bearing) of about 600,000 acres each for exploration purposes (HAR, 
XII: 585). The companies which were awarded the concessions included Gulf, 
Richfield, Cities Service, Pan-American, General American, Union, Sun, Cham- 
plin, Phillips, Caltex, Tidewater, Standard of Ohio, and Atlantic Refining. Of 
these, Gulf Oil, which had applied for 27 zones, received the largest award, con- 
sisting of six zones. 


DLF Loan to Spanish Power Company. The U.S. Development Loan Fund 
(DLF), established by the Mutual Security Act of 1958, announced approval of a 
loan of up to $3.9 million to the Spanish company Unién Eléctrica Madrilefia, to 
assist in the construction of a hydroelectric power plant. The plant was to be lo- 
cated on the Tagus River about 55 miles southwest of Madrid, near a 55-foot di- 
version dam from which water would be brought to the turbines through an 11-mile- 
long canal. The DLF loan would finance the purchase in the United States of earth- 
moving and other construction equipment, generators for the power plant, and 
auxiliary electrical equipment. Other equipment would be financed by and purchased 
in France, or procured in Spain. The total cost of the project was expected to reach 
$12.7 million. 


Storm Damage to Orange Crop. A severe snow storm which swept across 
Spain, disrupting rail and road services, caused considerable damage in the agri- 


a 


cultural region around Valencia. The most serious damage was to the expected 
record orange crop (HAR, XII: 645), as the storm hit when the trees were heavily 
laden with fruit, thus causing branches to be broken off and much fruit to be lost. 


PORTUGAL 


Opposition to the Regime. A group of lawyers, doctors, and businessmen 
of Oporto encountered armed police opposition when they attempted to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of the abortive revolution against Carlos I in 1891.* The men 
were meeting in the cemetery to put flowers on the graves of the movement's mar- 
tyrs, when they found themselves surrounded by police who forced them to leave 
the cemetery. Those who resisted were injured in the resulting fight. Among 
them was Arlindo Vicente, candidate of the Republican Liberal Democratic Party 
in the 1958 presidential election (HAR, XI: 189), who received a head wound. 


Alvaro Cunha, the imprisoned leader of the Communist Party (HAR, XII: 
647), nine Communist companions, and the two guards who helped them, escaped 
from Peniche Fort, the state prison located 100 km. north of Lisbon. They dis- 
appeared in two waiting automobiles, which took them to the coast where they 
boarded a ship and sailed presumably to Tangier to join other anti-Salazar refu- 
gees. 


The Portuguese National Students Movement issued an appeal to the world 
and particularly to the youth of Brazil to help them in their fight against the Salazar 
regime. In response, the Central Academy of Economics, Finance and Adminis- 
tration of SAo Paulo issued a statement supporting the Portuguese students' cause. 


Sao Paulo Conference for the Release of Portuguese Political Prisoners. 
Noted Latin Americans gathered in SAo Paulo, Brazil, on January 22-25 to attend 
the first Pro-Amnesty Conference for the Release of Spanish and Portuguese Po- 
litical Prisoners. Earlier in the month the Brazilian Ministry of Justice canceled 
the conference, presumably acting upon pressure from the Portuguese and Spanish 
embassies in Brazil. This cancellation aroused public opinion among Brazilians, 
who objected to foreign interference in Brazilian civil liberties. Public pressure, 
especially from students and from former Ambassador to Portugal Alvaro Lins, 


who was president of the conference, resulted in President Juscelino Kubitschek's 
revoking the order. 


The conference expressed vigorously the opinion which is almost universal 
in Latin America that the Spanish and Portuguese dictatorships should grant a gen- 
eral amnesty to citizens who had been imprisoned and exiled because of political 
activity or beliefs. It also announced its stand in favor of transferring political 
trials from the special tribunals to the common courts, and more vigilance on the 
part of the international agencies to which Portugal belongs toward enforcing in 
Portugal the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. 


The delegates planned a second conference to be held during 1960 and estab- 
lished a permanent Pro- Amnesty Executive Commission of nine members repre- 
senting Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. Members of the conference also 
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appealed to the South American embassies in Lisbon and Madrid to continue grant- 
ing asylum to fleeing political prisoners. This seemed to be aimed at counteract- 
ing a recent move by Salazar, who requested Latin American embassies in Lisbon 
to refuse further refuge to any Portuguese citizen regardless of his motives. Be- 
cause of Salazar's request, Fernando Miguel da Silva Pérto, accused of partici- 
pating in a military conspiracy, was refused asylum in several embassies, includ- 
ing Mexico's. He received a few hours' protection in the Colombian Embassy until 
he was ordered to leave by Minister Arcesio L6pez Narv4ez, in compliance with 
Salazar's request. In spite of attempts of a Cuban Embassy secretary to escort 
him safely from the Colombian Embassy, Silva Pérto was captured by the police 
as he entered the street. 


Humberto Delgado, self-exiled leader of the Portuguese opposition movement 
in S8o Paulo, was informed by the Brazilian Government that his political activities 
in Brazil would no longer be allowed. This is in accord with the general principle 

that refugees may not engage in such activities. 


The Press: A Vehicle of Opposition. The U.S. Portuguese-language news- 
paper Diario de Notfcias pointed out the significance of the opposition paper Portu- 
gal DemocrAtico, published by Portuguese exiles in SAo Paulo, and said that "the 
Portuguese Government would realize too late that the pen is mightier than any 
system of censorship."" The pen was active in January. In an article published by 
The Nation of January 9, former army captain Henrique Galvfo, leader of the 
abortive revolt of January 1953 (HAR, XI: 130), attacked Salazar again. He main- 
tained that it was Salazar's talent for fraud which distinguished him from the other 
twentieth-century dictators and led to his easy and prolonged success. However, 

he wrote, the people of the West were just beginning to see through Salazar's pose 
of being "a strict but just parent.'' The Portuguese people themselves had not 
been fooled so easily; they manifested their dislike in the mass demonstrations 
during the presidential election of 1958. 


An interview with an anti-Salazarista currently in Paris was printed by the 
magazine Ibérica of January 15. The man, whose name was withheld for his own 
security, discussed the "Committee of 53," a group representing the entire non- 
Communist opposition to the Salazar regime, from extreme socialists on the left 
to "historical" republicans on the right. At the present time, he said, its aims 
were to resist the regime; after the fall of Salazar, the group would work to make 
up for the damage done during the last thirty years and create a "healthy atmos- 
phere" for the Second Republic. As for the "Iberian Bloc," he felt that the fall 
of either Franco or Salazar would precipitate the downfall of the other: however, 
he said, it would be easier to destroy Salazar, the weaker of the two. He did not 
ignore the possibility that Franco's army would come to Salazar's aid if an armed 


revolt did not have immediate success and establish itself firmly in control of the 
government. 


During January, President Américo Tom4s joined Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco in a hunt in the border area between Elvas and Badajoz. The Portuguese 
people were told by O Século that the two rulers did not discuss politics. 


The President's New Year's Message and Economic Program for 1960. In 
his special New Year's message to the Portuguese people, President Américo Tom4s 
predicted a notable year ahead for Portugal, because of the plans for the commem- 
oration of the Fifth Centenary of the death of Prince Henry the Navigator. He said 
the past year had not been difficult and had been marked by visits of foreign digni- 


taries, notably Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. The President's holiday ac- 
tivities also included the inauguration of the first section of Lisbon's new subway 
(HAR, VIII: 103; X: 173). 


A Lisbon Regional Planning Commission was established for the purpose of 
regulating the city's fast and haphazard growth. The Ministry of Public Works 
pointed out that the population of Greater Lisbon nearly doubled between 1920 and 
1960, whereas the population of Portugal as a whole rose by only 40% in the same 
period. The commission, realizing that in 1956 about 40% of the nation's business 
and industrial organizations were concentrated in the Lisbon area, planned to en- 
courage dispersal of this industry to other areas of Portugal. The commission 
also planned to conserve the forests and farm lands around the city. 


The government also undertook an internal program to simplify administra- 
tive procedure and overhaul the Civil Service. One step in this new plan was the 
initiation of a 5-1/2 day work week, instead of the 6 day week. However, to avoid 
a reduction in total working hours, civil servants would work half an hour longer 
each working day. 


The Council of Ministers approved the 1960 budget, which was higher in both 
revenues and expenditures than the 1959 budget. Ordinary revenues showed an 
$18,938,500 increase from $254,744,000 in 1959 to $273,682,500 in 1960. Ordinary 
expenditures for 1960 were set at $270,788,000, an increase of $17,683,000 over 
1959. The largest single item on the budget was the $33.5 million appropriation 
for the Ministry of Education. This exceeded 1959's appropriation of $31 million. 
Portugal's contribution to NATO was listed at $8,295,000 for 1960 compared with 


only $3.5 million for 1959. The Ministry of the Army received the second largest 
allotment--$29 ,785,000--for 1960, which was a slight increase over 1959's listing 
of $28,458,500. 


Plans for Economic Growth. In an article in the New York Times, William 
T. Richards said that these were the formative years for Portuguese industrializa- 
tion. But, while 1959 was a year of building, construction fell behind schedule and 
the advantages of this industrialization were not likely to be apparent for another 
two or three years. Richards quoted a Lisbon company director as saying that 
Portugal was owned by eleven families. Apparently more foreign capital and in- 
dustry was being allowed into the country but in many cases the eleven families 
were encouraged to invest, and in any case they reaped the benefits of industrial- 
ization. Most foreign companies had members of the eleven families on their 
boards of directors. 


New Development Bank. Portugal's new Banco de Fomento Nacional opened 
for business with the aid of $16 million supplied by the government. The bank, 
which it was expected would reach a $35 million capitalization through deposits 
and foreign loans, aimed to help the economic growth of Portugal and its overseas 
provinces. In Portugal the loans would be limited to industrial and agricultural 
projects, but in the overseas provinces the bank would finance real estate and 
municipal programs of national interest. The governor of the bank, Jofio Simdes 
de Almeida, said the bank's first dealings with the World Bank and other interna- 


tional financial groups had been favorable. He hoped to encourage the investment 
of foreign funds. 


Visit by West German Defense Minister. West German Defense Minister 
Franz Strauss visited Portugal for a week to discuss mutual cooperation and the 


ability of Portugal to supply some arms to the armed forces now being formed in 
Germany under the NATO agreement. Accompanied by Defense Minister Julio 
Botelho Moniz and Foreign Minister Marcelo Mathis, Strauss visited three arms 
and munitions plants and discussed contracts for grenades and cartridges valued 
at about 175 million escudos. 


New Foreign Investment. Denmark announced it planned to establish a fac- 
tory in Portugal to manufacture diesel marine engines; the factory's initial capi- 
talization would be 25 million escudos. Renault, the French automobile manufac- 
turer, planned to build cars in Portugal. These companies agreed to meet the 
Portuguese demands that 20% of the parts used in production be made in Portugal, 
with the percentage gradually increasing. 


Tariff Revision. About 900 items were removed from the tariff lists, as 
Portugal lifted discriminations against the dollar areas. This action placed the 
U.S. and Canadian imports on the same terms as imports from the West European 
nations (OEEC). Restrictions still remained on some U.S. raw materials and 
agricultural products. 


Overseas Affairs Progressed. Minister of the Presidency Pedro Teoténio 
Pereira visited Goa, Damo, and Diu in mid-January. He inaugurated several 
historical reconstruction projects, unveiled a statue of Salazar, and toured iron 
mines and shipyards. After his Goan visit, Pereira met with President Ayub Khan 
of Pakistan in response to an official invitation extended by the Pakistan Government. 


The Second Six-Year National Development Plan included funds for a geolog- 
ical survey of Goan iron and manganese resources. The plan also recommended 
the adoption of efficient and economical techniques for mine operations, since only 
a few of the Goan mines are mechanized. The Goan Board of Economic Services 
said that active exploitation of the area's ore resources had barely begun. 


The new provincial Governor General of Angola, Alvaro Rodrigues da Silva 
Tavares, took office on January 15. The Angolan provincial government authorized 
the construction of nine new plants, five of which were fish meal and fish oil oper- 
ations. The annual budget for 1960 set a new high for capital expenditures in the 
overseas provinces. About $35 million of the proposed $103,297,985 in expenditures 


were appropriated for the financing of new roads, public health, and communication 
improvements. 


MEXICO 


Lépez Mateos' Visit to South America. President Adolfo Lépez Mateos em- 
barked on a precedent-setting visit to six South American nations as a follow-up to 
his highly successful tour of the United States and Canada (HAR, XII: 530-32). The 
idea for the trip originated with an informal suggestion by newly-arrived Argentine 
Ambassador David Bléjer which President L6pez Mateos interpreted as a definite 
and specific invitation. The chief executives of Venezuela, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, 
and Peru thereupon issued invitations likewise, all of which were accepted. How- 
ever, one from Cuban Premier Fidel Castro was rejected. This exercise of per- 
sonal initiative in diplomacy by the Mexican President reflected a marked change 
from the traditional attitude of unconcern and disinterest in South American affairs 


long demonstrated by Mexico and attributed to geographic isolation and preoccupa- 
tion with internal political affairs. 


The first stop on the presidential itinerary was Caracas, where President 
Lépez Mateos spent four activity-packed days conferring with top Venezuelan gov- 
ernment and industrial leaders. President L6pez Mateos conferred several times 
with Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt, and Foreign Ministers Manuel 
Tello of Mexico and Ignacio Luis Arcaya of Venezuela met to discuss future rela- 
tions between their nations. Although it had been rumored that Mexico and Vene- 
zuela would sign a commercial treaty with specific agreements governing oil and 
steel, no such document had been signed when the Mexican delegation departed for 
Brazil; apparently, however, a commercial agreement was being drawn up. 


From Venezuela, Lépez Mateos flew to Brazil, where he landed at Recife 
before departing for Rio de Janeiro. In the capital he received a warm welcome 

from a delegation headed by Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek. The two 7 
Presidents exchanged decorations, attended diplomatic functions, and made an in- 

spection of the new capital city of Brasflia. The Mexican President inaugurated 

an exposition of Mexican architecture in Rio and received an honorary degree from 

the University of Brazil. During his visit to the industrial and financial state of 

Sado Paulo, President Lépez Mateos was received by Governor Carlos Alberto 

Carvalho Pinto, who conducted his guest on a tour of industrial installations. Prior 

to the departure of the Mexican group for Argentina, Foreign Minister Manuel Tello 

and Brazilian Foreign Minister Horacio Lafer signed a cultural agreement designed 

to stimulate the exchange of students, professors, and artists between the two na- 

tions. 


President L6épez Mateos arrived in Buenos Aires on January 24 and met sev- 
eral times with President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina. After paying homage to 
Argentine liberator General José de San Martfn, Presidents Lépez Mateos and 

Frondizi exchanged decorations and conferred with Argentine public officials. In 
keeping with the professed objective of stimulating cultural exchange between the 
Mexican and South American nations, Foreign Minister Tello and Argentine For- 
eign Minister Di6genes Taboada signed a cultural agreement. 


During his stay in Chile, President L6pez Mateos conferred with Chilean 
President Jorge Alessandri, paid homage to Chilean national hero Bernardo 
O'Higgins, received an honorary degree from the University of Chile, and ex- 
changed medals with President Alessandri. A cultural agreement between the two 

nations was signed by Foreign Minister Tello and Chilean Foreign Minister Germ4n 

Vergara. Lépez Mateos planned a visit to Bolivia which was canceled at the last 

moment, giving rise to speculation that the internal political situation in Bolivia 

had occasioned the change in plans. The official explanation, however, was that 

the pilot was not familiar with the instrument letdown procedure used at the diffi- 

cult airstrip at La Paz, the highest in the world, and that poor visibility had ruled 

out the possibility of a landing under visual flight regulations. A planeload of jour- 

nalists accompanying the presidential party was able to land at La Paz, nevertheless. 7 


President L6pez Mateos arrived in Lima for the final phase of his tour and 
was welcomed by Peruvian President Manuel Prado. Following several meetings 
between the two Presidents and their Foreign Ministers, Lé6pez Mateos visited 
Cuzco and Machu Picchu and later received an honorary degree from the Univer- 
sity of Cuzco. A cultural agreement between Mexico and Peru was signed by For- 
eign Minister Tello and Peruvian Foreign Minister Rail Porras Barranechea. At 


the conclusion of his stay in Peru, President L6pez Mateos and his party returned 
to Mexico. 


Press Reaction to the L6pez Mateos Visit. Domestic and international press 
sources lauded both the objective and the accomplishments of President Lépez 
Mateos' visit to South America. Associated Press correspondent Charles H. Gup- 
till described the visit as "being governed by the traditional Mexican attitude in 
foreign affairs: no interference in the domestic affairs of its neighbors, respect 
for national sovereignty, and mutual cooperation in the preservation of peace." 
Mexican objectives, Guptill stated, ''were to promote a stronger feeling of conti- 
nental unity and to rectify the traditional policy of isclationism which had governed 
Mexican foreign affairs with Latin America."' The Times of London interpreted 
the trip as "significant in view of the cultural, economic, and social ties which 
Latin American nations are trying to form." 


Deterioration of Mexican-Cuban Relations. While Mexico drew closer to 
South America, diplomatic relations between Mexico and Cuba took a decided turn 
for the worse following an accusation made by Revoluci6n, the official newspaper 
of the 26th of July Movement, that Mexico had allowed anti-Castro revolutionary 
groups to establish and maintain supply depots and training camps at Mérida and 
Cuernavaca. These groups, according to Cuban sources, were preparing for the 
invasion of Cuba. Revoluci6n also stated that the Mexico City daily Excelsior had 


contributed to the tension by publishing anti-Castro editorials and political cartoons. 


Political Strife in Baja California. Leaders of the rightist opposition Par- 
tido Accién Nacional (PAN) continued to accuse the Baja California state govern- 
ment of having imprisoned Panista members without charges and of having tortured 
them to obtain confessions of illegal political activity. The accusations stemmed 
directly from the state elections of August 1959 (HAR, XII: 419), and from the 
post-election crackdown on PAN activities by state officials of the government party, 
the Partido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI). As a typical example of the political 
atmosphere in the state, Panistas cited the disappearance of José Le6n, director of 
Panista youth in Baja California, who vanished after having been picked up by the 
police for interrogation. 


All was not harmonious within PRI ranks in Baja California following the 
revelation by newly elected Governor Eligio Esquivel that an unexplained deficit of 
70 million pesos ($8.7 million) had been inherited from his predecessor Braulio 
Maldonado. The shortage consisted of funds which had been allocated for a chil- 
dren's benefit society and which were administered by the wife and brother-in-law 
of the former Governor. In full-page advertisements published in newspapers 
throughout the Republic, Maldonado denied Esquivel's accusations and stated that 
he would welcome an investigation of the alleged irregularities in his administra- 
tion. An Excelsior editorial writer commented that Maldonado was safe in the 
knowledge that such investigations were rarely carried out, and that if corruption 
were proved he could safely say that corruption did not start with his administra- 
tion. 


PEMEX Investigation in Poza Rica. Members of the staff of the office of 
the Procurador General de la Repiblica (Attorney General) were ordered to in- 
vestigate allegations of fraud leveled against former PEMEX superintendent in 
Poza Rica, Jaime J. Merino, to determine whether or not formal charges would 
be preferred against that long-time government agency official who had been re- 
garded as the political boss of the Poza Rica area. Merino was accused of having 
utilized national resources for personal gain, having established a "kickback" sys- 
tem in return for jobs, and of having given road repair contracts to a company 
which he owned. No warrant was issued for the arrest of Merino pending comple- 


tion of the investigation; and Merino, currently a resident of Los Angeles, was 
not available for comment. 


Federal Budget. Congress approved a record budget of 10,251.3 million 
pesos ($820 million) for the fiscal year beginning on January 1. Based on a bal- 
ance between revenues and expenditures, the new budget represented an increase 
of 22% within the last three years. As there were no major changes in the price 
level during the last year, the increase reflected was almost entirely in real terms. 
Minister of the Treasury and Public Credit Antonio Ortiz Mena summarized the 
budget objectives as: maximum government investment in line with probable rev- 
enue to avoid creating inflationary pressures; coordination of productive govern- 
ment and private investment in such a way as to ensure that national resources 
would be used to the best advantage; continued substantial investments in under- 
developed areas of the Republic; the initiation of only such new public works proj- 
ects as would complement existing government and private investment; and a 
minimum salary increase of 10% for all government employees. Economic devel- 
opment expenditures, including communications and transportation, cattle raising 
and agriculture, and industrial promotion and trade development, rose by 10% from 
3,956 million pesos in 1959 to 4,369 millionpesos; and social welfare expenditures 
were increased by 20% from 2,572 million pesos to 3,126 million pesos. This sub- 
stantial increase reflected the emphasis given to educationunder the Lépez Mateos 
administration, as the budget for the Ministry of Education received an additional 
400 million pesos for expanding and improving teacher education programs. This 
30% increase in expenditures for education was accompanied by a 15% increase in 
funds for other social services. National defense appropriations rose from 971 
million pesos to 1,082 million, general administration from 637 million to 758 mil- 
lion pesos, while federal aid to states and territories dropped from 72 million to 


55 million pesos. Public debt expenditures were cut from 1,178 million pesos to 
861 million. 


PEMEX Budget for 1960. Under the stimulus of the Lépez Mateos program 
of industrial expansion, Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) presented a record budget 
of 7,819 million pesos ($625.5 million) for 1960.* The new PEMEX budget trailed 
total national expenditures for 1960 by only 2.4 million ($194.5 million). Follow- 
ing the major reorganization carried out during the first year of the Lépez Mateos 
government (HAR, XII: 651), PEMEX launched a program to broaden the base of its 
operation through the establishment of petrochemical plants. Director general 
Pascual Gutiérrez Rold4n described the current financial situation as magnificent 

and stated that, record expenditures notwithstanding, PEMEX would incur only a 

nominal operating deficit of approximately $2 million during the coming year. 


Gutiérrez Roldan accompanied President Lépez Mateos on his trip to South 
America, and heconferred with leading oil executives in Venezuela on the Mexican- 
Venezuelan oil agreement. Mexican sources were quick to point out that the con- 

templated purchases of petroleum products from Venezuela did not reflect unfavor- 
ably on the ability of the national industry which was on solid operating ground: 
these purchases were to be used to augment domestic production to meet increas- 
ing demands by Mexican industry. 


Refinery Explosion and Fire. A fire of undetermined origin broke out in the 
Atzcapotzalco refinery in the Federal District and resulted in the loss of 700, 000 
liters of inflammable liquids valued at approximately $1.5 million. The high flames 
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caused four deaths and 43 injuries among employees and residents of the area. 
Firemen were hindered in bringing the blaze under control by the absence of stra- 
tegically located extinguisher materials and control valves for water mains. The 
fire resulted in a temporary shortage of gasoline in Mexico City, as motorists 
bought extra supplies fearing that there would be gas rationing. 


Mining. President José Campillo of the Mexican Chamber of Mines called 
for the suppression of tariff and import quotas by the United States on lead and 
zinc, which he termed harmful both to U.S. industry and to exporter nations. His 
opinion was supported by some U.S. mining officials, who believed that the contin- 
uation of these tariffs would raise prices to the point where substitute materials 
would control the world market. Mexican representatives attended a U.N. spon- 
sored meeting of the International Study Group on Lead and Zinc in Geneva. 


Agricultural News. Mexico faced an estimated sugar surplus of 590,000 tons 
in 1960, an increase of 190,000 tons over the 1959 surplus. As a means of com- 
batting this situation, Mexico asked the United States to raise its quota of Mexican 
sugar from the current 65,000 tons to 200,000 tons for this year. It was clear that 
Mexico, like Brazil and the Dominican Republic (see BRAZIL) was hoping for a 
larger slice of the sugar pie if Cuba's quota were cut. Minister of Agriculture 
Julian Rodrfguez Adame stated that, since Mexico is the largest market for U.S. 
exports in Latin America, the United States should allow Mexico a larger portion 
of the sugar import quota. It was therefore a harsh biow when the International 
Sugar Board requested Mexico to lower its sugar exports, all of which go to the 
United States, by 12.5%. 


The International Coffee Agreement Council granted Mexico a quota of 
646,610 sacks of coffee for export during the January-March period. Miguel Angel 
Cérdova, director of the Mexican Coffee Institute and current chairman of the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement Council, presented a three-point plan designed to 
maintain the balance between world production and price. His plan included quota 
agreements among exporters, adherence to quota provisions by importing nations, 
and the creation of an international agency to buy all surplus coffee at current world 
market prices. 


Rodrfguez Adame estimated that Mexico would produce 2 million bales of cot- 
ton in 1960. Mexico, still the largest cotton producer in Latin America, faces the 
problem of selling its crop in the world market and blames the United States for 
this difficulty (HAR, XII: 137-38). Rodrfguez Adame met with the Ministers of In- 
dustry and Commerce, Water Resources (in charge of irrigation), and the director 
of the National Bank of Mexico in order to draw up plans to improve the situation 
in the cotton industry. 


Mexico exported 400,000 tons of maize during January, with 240,000 tons 
going to Holland and the remainder to various South American countries. For the 
time being at least, Mexico has achieved ample self-sufficiency in maize, whereas 
in some recent years it has been necessary to import this basic foodstuff. 


Floods in Sinaloa and Sonora. Thirty-six hours of steady rain and snowfall 
in the Sierra Madre Occidental caused heavy flood damage in the states of Sinaloa 
and Sonora. Approximately 30,000 acres were flooded in the region around the 
Fuerte and Sinaloa rivers during the first week in January, and the entire maize 
and bean crops of northern Sinaloa were lost. Farmers in the Culiac4n Valley 
lost an estimated $125,000 daily because of their inability to harvest or ship their 
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crops. A second inundation followed a week later when the Mayo, Yaqui, and 
Babispe rivers overflowed their banks. The area was declared a disaster zone 
by Minister of Water Resources Alfonso del Mazo, and rapid repairs of commu- 
nications and irrigation systems were promised. The total flood damage in Sina- 
loa was originally estimated at $7.5 million, but after waters had receded, the 
agricultural damage alone had risen to $11.5 million. An estimated $3 million 
would be required to repair highway, railway, and irrigation systems. In Sonora 
an estimated 14,000 acres were irreparably damaged. 


Joint Mexican-U.S. Campaign against Narcotics. Top officials of the U.S. 
Treasury Department law enforcement branches met with their Mexican counter- 
parts in Washington, D.C., to explore informally ways and means of intensifying 
the joint campaign against the production, traffic, and use of narcotics. The meet- 
ing provided an effective opportunity for specialists fighting the drug traffic to air 
their opinions and suggestions in an atmosphere of mutual understanding, although 
the consultation had been prompted by criticisms leveled against the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by Senator Thomas Hennings (Dem., Missouri) in December (HAR, XII: 
651). U.S. officials proposed to offer their facilities in training personnel and in 
the utilization of scientific and technical equipment of great value in the campaign 
against narcotics. Oscar Rabasa, Mexican delegate to the U.N. Commission on 
Narcotics, cited the fact that Mexico had carried out an extensive campaign against 
the cultivation, transportation, and distribution of habit-forming drugs since 1947. 
The Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, headed by Senator Hennings, ex- 
pressed its continued concern over the fact that the extensive Mexican-U.S. frontier 
provided easy access for the smuggling of Mexican-grown marijuana and heroin 
into the United States, where the drugs found a ready market. Both delegations 
stressed the necessity for mutual cooperation in increased efforts against the com- 
mon problem of the drug trade. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Social Security Workers' Hunger Strike. Employees of the social security 
institute Instituto Guatemalteco de Seguridad Social (IGSS) staged a week-long 
hunger strike which received support from student and labor groups but which was 
denounced as Communist-led and quickly suppressed by the government. During 
the year when the IGSS offices had been housed in the Hospital Roosevelt at some 
distance from the center of the city, workers had been granted a five-hour work 
day to give them time to return home for lunch. With completion of the new IGSS 
building in the heart of Guatemala City, the administration tried to re-establish 
the eight-hour day; but on January 15 some two hundred workers barricaded them- 
selves in the building and began a hunger strike in protest. The manager of the 
IGSS, Ramiro Flores Cobar, responded by firing fifty of the strikers, whereupon 
the rest shifted the emphasis of their demands from the hours-per-day issue to 
reinstatement of the fired workers and the dismissal of Flores. The left-wing op- 
position Partido Revolucionario (PR) and various workers' groups pledged their 
support for the strike, as did the Asociaci6én de Estudiantes Universitarios, whose 
call for a general strike was heeded by the law students, but not by those in medi- 
cine, dentistry, or veterinary science. President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes an- 
nounced that the demonstrations planned by these groups for the following week 
would be put down by force, and that the police would be sent to expel the hunger 
strikers from the IGSS building if they did not resume work by January 19. This 
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threat was carried out on January 21. Then a sympathy strike was called by the 
municipal employees, bus drivers, and railroad workers, who declared them- 
selves on strike until the conflict could be resolved. Law students and unionists 
led protest meetings, which were dispersed with tear gas, until on January 23 
Ydfgoras Fuentes announced that a reconciliation had been achieved: the eight- 
hour day would be enforced, the fired workers would be rehired (five of them 
would be shifted to posts in other agencies), the manager would be replaced at the 
discretion of Ydigoras Fuentes, no reprisals would be taken, and all those who 
had been arrested in connection with the strike would be released. 


Ydfgoras Fuentes to Suppress Leftist Parties. The President blamed the 
IGSS strike on Communist machinations, and said that although for the past two 
years he had been tolerant toward such elements, in the future he planned to act 
energetically against them. Perhaps as an expression of this policy, on January 30 
he jailed Mario Méndez Montenegro, leader of the PR and former presidential can- 
didate in opposition to Ydfgoras (HAR, XI: 12), on charges of having stirred up 
public disturbances. The arrest was not upheld by the criminal court, which set 
Méndez Montenegro free, pending an appeal by the government. It was speculated 
that the attitude of the court might influence the newly-elected pro-Ydfgoras Con- 
gress to hasten the appointment of judges to the Supreme Court of Justice and the 
Court of Appeals. The four-year term of office of the judges, who were appointed 
by Congress immediately after the ratification of the 1956 Constitution, was about 
to expire. Earlier in January, Ydfgoras Fuentes had launched his attack against 
the left by reminding the Communist-oriented labor party, Partido Guatemalteco 
del Trabajo (PGT), that the clause against groups advocating Communist ideology 
in the Constitution of 1956 would apply to it and that its members would be expelled 
from the country. The Communist Party of Guatemala became the PGT in 1952 to 
avoid a stipulation of the 1945 Constitution which banned parties with international 
affiliations. 


Results of MDN Group's Pact with Ydfgoras Fuentes. With the completion 
of the December congressional elections (HAR, XII: 653) the administration set 
about cementing its alliance with the colaboracionistas of the Movimiento Demo- 
cratico Nacionalista (MDN), a rightist opposition party founded by former Presi- 
dent Carlos Castillo Armas, whose support had brought victory to the Ydfgoras 
forces. An unpleasant aftermath of the elections was the murder on January 25 
of one of the new colaboracionista Congressmen, Oscar Conde Garcfa, by Jorge 
Ponce Ramfrez, son of former President Federico Ponce Baides. Ponce Ramfrez 
had been the congressional candidate of the official government party Partido de 
Reconciliaci6n Democratica Nacional (PRDN) from the province of Alta Verapaz 
until, according to the agreement with the MDN pro-government faction, he was 
replaced by Conde Garcfa of that faction. 


The pact with the colaboracionistas was also rumored to be the cause of 
several changes in Ydigoras' administration during January. José Luis Cruz Sala- 
zar, who ran a close second to Ydfgoras as MDN candidate in the 1958 presidential 
election (HAR, XI: 75), was appointed Minister of Communications and Public 
Works, replacing Carlos Cipriani, who was retained as a presidential adviser. 
Edgar Alvarado Pinetta, former Minister of Economy under Castillo Armas, be- 
came assistant credit manager of the government development institute Instituto 
de Fomento de la Producci6n (INFOP). Another survivor of the Castillo Armas 
administration, Antonio Montenegro, former Minister of Agriculture, was appointed 
Minister of Labor. He replaced Roberto Ortiz y Ortiz, one-time manager of the 
IGSS, and well liked by the employees there. It was suspected that his removal 


from the Labor Ministry might be connected with the IGSS hunger strike. The most 
scandalous appointment in January was that of Alfonso Alejos, who was named 

presidential delegate to supervise sales of coffee from the national fincas. Many 
objected to the provision made for his salary, which was to be 10% of the price of 
the coffee sold under his supervision. 


- Relations with Cuba. The new year brought a softening of the Guatemalan 
attitude toward Fidel Castro's Cuban Government. Early in January, Marcos José 
Dfaz Lanz, brother of militant Castro foe and former Cuban Air Force Commander 
Pedro Dfaz Lanz, was expelled from Guatemala for "conspiring against the govern- 
ment of a country. . . with whom Guatemala has cordial and friendly relations."' 
Later, Cuban Ambassadors Levi Marrero and Carlos Lechuga, arriving in Guate- 
mala to issue an invitation to Cuba's forthcoming economic conference (see CUBA), 
declared to the press that the rumors which circulated in December of plans for 
invasions of Guatemala from Cuba, and vice versa (HAR, XII: 654), were com- 
pletely false. 


Somoza Visit. Nicaraguan President Luis Somoza Debayle made a brief 
visit to Guatemala, accompanied by his Foreign Minister, Alejandro Argiiello 
Montiel. Ydfgoras Fuentes utilized the opportunity to talk about reforming the 
statutes of the Organizaci6n de Estados Centro Americanos (ODECA) to create 
greater economic unity. Late in January, Ydfgoras again tried to use his influ- 
ence on Somoza, this time to persuade him to accept Alvaro Montero Padilla of 
Costa Rica as ODECA chairman. For this task he sent to Nicaragua a commission 
made up of his son, Miguel Ydfgoras Laparra, Minister of Communications Gui- 
llermo D4vila Cérdoba, and Fernando Ju4rez Arag6n, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of Congress. Somoza's response to the commission's sug- 
gestion was a flat "no." 


Continued Efforts to Bolster Shaky Finances. Finance Minister Julio Prado 
Salas called Guatemala's financial state "critical" but not "alarming." The coun- 
try's reserves had declined from 51 million quetzales to only 34 million (1 quetzal 
equals $1) between May and mid-November 1959. The 1960 budget was set at a 
little less than $115 million, which the government hoped to reduce to $100 mil- 
lion by its expense-cutting policies (HAR, XII: 592-93, 655). The 1959 budget had 
reached a final total of almost $120 million, leaving a deficit of $5 million. All 
those dependent upon government appropriations were being forced to economize. 
Government agencies had been prohibited from buying new real estate or automo- 
biles and had been required to cut salaries, curb expense accounts, and eliminate 
unnecessary jobs. The University of San Carlos was in danger of closure with its 
annual appropriation of $1,683,389 already three months overdue. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Congress balked at a request of the Executive for $1 million to pro- 
vide an industrial exposition at the Spring Fair in March. 


New economy measures were proposed, with varying response from Con- 
gress and citizens. Most controversial were the proposals of the government to 
sell parts of national fincas to obtain funds. An editorial in Prensa Libre called 
this a policy of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs, while La Epoca doubted 
that the plan would be carried out, since the national fincas represented blocs of 
votes which the government party could command in any election. Congress opposed 
Ydfgoras' plan to require vehicles using the Atlantic route connecting Guatemala 
City with Puerto Barrios to pay a toll charge until 30% of the cost of the road was 
amortized. Apparently the legislative body was angered at Ydfgoras' attempt to 
enforce the idea without prior discussion by Congress. 


Losses for 1959 from the drop in coffee prices were offset in part by the 
$12 million invested by private oil companies for exploration in northern Guate- 

mala (HAR, XII: 480). Investments of this type have totaled $30 million in the past 
four years, although no commercial quantities of oil have been found, and three of 
the five wells drilled were abandoned. 


EL SALVADOR 


Political Activity Impeded by Electoral Law. The apparent calm in El Sal- 
vador belied the potential turbulence in the political realm. The new electoral law 
(HAR, XII: 593) had hitherto prevented all but the official Partido Revolucionario 

de Unificaci6n Democrdtica (PRUD) and the Partido Acci6n Renovadora from en- 
tering candidates for the April congressional elections, and President José Marfa 
Lemus continued to issue sporadic warnings against growing Communist influence 
in the country. One disturbance took place in Quezaltepeque, when unidentified 
persons threw explosives into the crowd attending a meeting of the not yet legalized 
Partido Revolucionario Abril y Mayo (PRAM--named to celebrate the ousting of 
dictator Maximiliano Hern4ndez Martfnez in 1944). The president of the PRAM, 
Roberto Carfas Delgado, issued a declaration claiming that the PRUD had insti- 
gated the attack, pointing out that although National Guard units in the area had been 
strongly reinforced for the meeting, they were strangely absent when the attack oc- 
curred. The PRUD denied Carfas Delgado's accusations and said that none of its 
members had been involved. 


Central American Economic Cooperation Promised. During the momentary 
lull on the political scene, the major news items coming out of El Salvador were 
chiefly concerned with attempts to increase the country's reserves and with recent 
steps toward Central American unity. On January 9, Presidents Miguel Ydfgoras 
Fuentes of Guatemala, Ram6n Villeda Morales of Honduras, and José Marfa Lemus 
of El Salvador met in the little town of El Poy, Chalatenango, El Salvador, and 
issued the Declaration of El Poy, which stated that the Ministers of Economy of the 
three countries would meet within 30 days to formulate a treaty providing the neces- 
sary mechanisms for greater economic integration. The treaty would deal with the 
specific problems of industrial development, free trade, transportation, communi- 
cations, credit, tax laws, exchange, prices, and tourism. With such broad aims 
the treaty was likely to have more ideological than practical economic value, al- 
though it represented an important step toward Central American unity. 


Industry Favored as Export Crops Decline. On account of low coffee and 
cotton prices, El Salvador's Central Reserve Bank deposits decreased at the end 

of 1959 to just under $38 million, the lowest in more than ten years. However, in 
spite of reduced imports, customs receipts (the principal source of government 
income) declined less than had been expected, totaling 110,800,000 colones 
($44,320,000) for the first eight months of 1959. Another hopeful note for coffee 
growers was the decision of the government-sponsored Salvadorean Coffee Com- 
pany to buy at the average export price excess coffee over the export quota for the 
current harvest. In previous years the company had bought the excess coffee at 
low prices and sold it later at a profit, a policy which benefited the government 
more than the individual coffee growers whom the company was established to rep- 
resent. The cotton production for 1959-60 was expected to decline somewhat from 
the record production of 177,000 bales in 1958-59. Acreage reductions had resulted 
from tight production credit, the low prices received for the crop, and prospects of 
further declines in 1960. 


The Salvadorean Government, like many another in Latin America, was 
hoping that an industrial development drive would balance out some of its agri- 

cultural problems. A campaign was begun to encourage Salvadoreans to buy the 
products of domestic industries; and a meeting on January 14 of publicists from 
the local newspapers and radio and television stations declared February '"Con- 
sumption of the National Production Month," adopting the slogan "Buy, consume, 
and use what the country produces," which President Lemus promised to have 

printed on a new issue of postage stamps. 


Not everyone shared the government's enthusiasm for industrial develop- 
ment. A note of caution was sounded by Gregorio Bello Suazo in an article in La 

Prensa Grafica, which pointed out that industrialization could be effective only if 

integrated with adequate production of basic agricultural commodities. He men- 
tioned the increasing problem of rural workers' moving into the cities or to more 
sparsely populated regions in neighboring countries, and advocated the opening of 
new land and the granting of easy credit terms to make modern technology, seeds, 
and fertilizers available to farmers. 


The opening late in 1959 of a sugar refinery, Refinerfa Salvadorefia de Azd- 
car, in Apopa, San Salvador, was followed by a sudden rise in consumer prices of 
sugar, in defiance of a law placing a price ceiling of 25 centavos (or 10¢ per lb.) 
on sugar. Accusations and counter-accusations flew between the Cooperativa 
Azucarera Salvadorefia, owner of the refinery, and its chief competitor, the Cas- 
tafio Company, which produced only unrefined sugar. Minister of the Economy 
Alfonso Rochac finally announced that the rise was the result of illegal maneuvers 
by sugar speculators and said that the maximum price law would be enforced. 
During January it was announced that a commission would be sent to the United 
States in February to seek a sugar quota for El Salvador. The Salvadoreans were 
hoping that lowered Cuban production would make room on the U.S. import market 
for some of their own sugar. These hopes seemed somewhat overly-optimistic, 
since Mexico and the Dominican Republic would have first claims on any available 
U.S. sugar quotas. 


The Lempa River Hydroelectric Executive Commission planned to increase 
El Salvador's electric power with a new generator and turbine being built in Japan 
and construction in 1960 of a new project on the Guajoyo River near Lake Guija in 
the northwestern part of the country. The earnings of the Commission in 1959 

were $240,505, a 19.2% increase over the year before. 


El Salvador and the United States signed a pact safeguarding U.S. invest- 
ment capital from expropriations and unfavorable exchange rates. The pact would 
remain in effect for ninety days after either country declared its intention to re- 
scind it. 


HONDURAS 


Plot to Overthrow the Government. In a move to avert an alleged plot to 
overthrow the government of President Ram6n Villeda Morales, authorities ar- 
rested several persons in Tegucigalpa on January 13. Among those held were 
Manuel C4ceres, Minister of Public Health under Julio Lozano and member of the 
Partido Nacional, and General J. Inocente Triminio, a former Congressman. 
CAceres and several others were later freed for lack of evidence against them. 
The accused leader of the rebels, Alejandro Lépez, a supporter of former presi- 


: 


dential candidate General Abraham Williams Calder6én, denied any connection with 
the plot. As the government released little information about the revolt, Hondurans 
depended on rumors. Such well-known persons as former President Juan Manuel 
GAlvez, Colonel Armando Velfsquez Cerrato, who had led several past revolts 
(HAR, XII: 594), and General Filiberto Dfaz Zelaya, who was candidate for Vice 
President in 1954, were said to be implicated in the plot. The rebels, said to num- 
ber about 5,000, apparently included many members of the Armed Forces, who were 
supposedly supplying arms to their co-conspirators. However, on January 21 a 
government bulletin stated that only civilians had been involved. Rumors of the 
role of Vel4squez Cerrato in the plot found partial support when a Costa Rican spy 
arrested in Panama admitted that the anti-U.S. propaganda and the large sum of 
money he carried were for Vel4squez Cerrato, who was planning renewed unrest 

in Honduras. 


Strained Relations with Nicaragua. Honduran relations with Nicaragua suf- 
fered again when a group of Nicaraguan rebels entered that country from Honduras 
on January 2 (see NICARAGUA). In response to the Nicaraguan Government's pro- 
test, a spokesman for the Honduran Government stated that strong measures were 
being taken to avoid a repetition of the invasion, as the honor of Honduras was at 
stake. The spokesman also asserted that the rebel attack had possibly been planned 
by Nicaraguan political leaders and enemies of "Honduran democracy," to provide 
Nicaragua with an excuse for not presenting at the World Court of Justice a reply 
to a Honduran deposition concerning the long-standing border dispute between the 
two countries (HAR, XII: 426). During the last week of January, El Dfa reported 
a violation of Honduran territory by Nicaraguan National Guard detachments, and 
stated that Honduran troops were moved to the frontier area involved. 


Eviction of Farmers by Government. Five hundred families who settled 
two years ago in the village of Monjaraz, department of Choluteca, were ordered 
to leave the lands they had been cultivating, when the property was found to be 
privately owned rather than government owned, as was originally believed. The 
farmers refused to obey the order, and some went to present their case before the 
authorities in Tegucigalpa. The government considered purchasing part of the land, 
which was to be surveyed. The Federacién de Estudiantes Universitarios Hondu- 
refios (FEUH), which sent a commission to Monjaraz to study the problem, pro- 
posed that the government expropriate land for the five hundred families from the 
owners of large properties. 


Tension in the National University. In the University, tension developed 
between leftists and anti-Marxists. On January 22 and 27 the directors of the 
FEUH held meetings to hear reports from delegations which had attended student 
congresses in Prague and in Caracas. When the first session was announced, Ju- 
ventud Universitaria Catélica (JUC) issued a manifesto protesting against the 
meeting, and criticizing the activities of university leaders of known Communist 
sympathy. A similar statement was made by the Frente de Unidad y Renovacién 
Universitaria (FURU), in which the leaders of the FEUH were condemned, and the 


projected second meeting was opposed. At this meeting the Catholic students were 
severely criticized. 


Controversy Regarding Cuba. The ever-active FEUH sent Fidel Castro a 
copy of a pronouncement made by them in favor of the Cuban Revolution on the first 
anniversary of its triumph. In the statement the students accused the Organization 
of American States, some Latin American governments, the U.S. State Department, 
and the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency of opposing "the achievements of the sis- 


Dfa was denounced by many for its criticism of some of Castro's policies. 
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ter Cuban nation."" The criticism was also directed at the "great monopolies" 
which gave economic support to the enemies of the Revolution. 


In response to assertions made by Havana's Revoluci6én, the Honduran Gov- 
ernment denied, on more than one occasion, that it was preparing, with United 
Fruit Company aid, an armed assault against the Castro government. Revolucién's 
claims were echoed by Liberal Representative Ildefonso Orellana Bueso (author of 
the proposed anti~ military constitutional reform--HAR, XII: 657), who told El Cro- 
nista that the "banana enterprises" were assembling men in preparation for "a 
‘military adventure in the Caribbean." El Cronista added weight to the rumor by 
pointing to the presence in Honduras of two Cubans, Amadeo Lépez Castro, former 
president of the Sugar Stabilization Institute, and Marcos José Diaz Lanz (brother 
of anti-Castro Pedro Dfaz Lanz--HAR, XII: 599), who had been expelled from 
Guatemala as a conspirator (see GUATEMALA). 


El Comité Hondurefio de Amigos de la Revoluci6n Cubana, whose leaders in- 
clude students and persons with alleged leftist tendencies, published a statement 
advocating land reform in Latin America and accusing the United States of favoring 
the economic and political status quo in countries which need progress in both re- 
spects. The Committee also announced that during the coming year it would keep 
Hondurans informed on the development of Fidel Castro's various programs and 
that it would analyze U.S.-Cuban economic relations. Another illustration of the 
significance of Cuban politics in Honduras was the turmoil among Honduran news- 
papers over support of Fidel Castro. El Cronista, consistently critical of the 
Villeda Morales administration, reaffirmed editorially its enthusiasm for the 
Cuban revolutionary movement, and received in turn a letter of appreciation from 
a Cuban Government spokesman. On the other hand, the pro-Villeda Morales El 


Taxi Drivers' Strike. On January 11 taxi drivers in Tegucigalpa went on 
strike to protest the raising of gasoline prices. With the President's promise 
that the government would sell them gas at a lower rate pending the formation of 
co-operatives, taxi service was resumed. The Asociacién de Expendedores de 
Gasolina de Tegucigalpa protested that government competition was unfair. 


Ex-Im Bank Loan. Honduras received from the Export-Import Bank a 
credit for $710,000. This was to be used in paving the Honduran section of the 
Inter- American Highway. 


NICARAGUA 


End of State of Siege. The Nicaraguan press was relatively free in January, 
as President Luis A. Somoza Debayle, in an end-of-the-year message on Decem- 
ber 31, announced the lifting of the state of siege that had existed in Nicaragua 
since the attempted invasion by rebels in May (HAR, XII: 316). President Somoza 
stated that there was no longer any reason to restrict personal freedoms, that ex- 
iles were welcome to return, and that various opposition elements in the country 
should strive to maintain peace. The President also warned that Nicaragua was 
prepared to defend its borders against attacks by "foreign elements." 


Rebel Invasions. This determination was tested on January 2, when a group 
of 14 men led by Heriberto Reyes, former lieutenant of anti-U.S. Nicaraguan rebel 
César A. Sandino (HAR, XII: 659), entered Nicaragua from Honduras. The mer- 
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cenary band, which was composed, according to the Nicaraguan National Guard, of 
Nicaraguans, Venezuelans, Hondurans, and men of other nationalities, cut telephone 
and telegraph lines in the region of Santa Clara, department of Nueva Segovia. 
Santa Clara had been attacked in the October 10 invasion (HAR, XII: 538). The 
National Guard captured two members of the group, Carlos Castro Desayes and 
Julio Peralta Sanabria, and continued in pursuit of the others. The Nicaraguan 
Government sent a formal protest to Honduras and asked that the Honduran- 
Nicaraguan joint military commission inspect the area in question. Foreign 
Minister Alejandro Montiel termed Honduran allegations that Nicaraguan officials 
had planned the invasion absurd (see HONDURAS). On January 9 another group 
of rebels struck from Costa Rican territory, clashing with a Nicaraguan National 
Guard patrol at Cafia Gorda. Reports indicated that one Guardsman was killed 
and two were wounded. 


Terrorist Bomb:ngs. A series of bomb explosions in Managua provoked 
the arrest of several persons suspected of complicity, including a U.S. citizen, 
Carlos Hartig, who was accused of helping to make the bombs. The press and the 
radio started a campaign against terrorism, with the Somoza-owned newspaper 
Novedades demanding death for those whose "criminal acts. . . threaten innocent 
lives."' Rumors of other anti-Somoza activities were reported. In Managua it was 
said that Nicaraguans opposed to the Somoza regime were meeting in Tegucigalpa. 
In San José, Costa Rica, La Naci6én asserted that Cuban revolutionaries had gath- 
ered at Fernando Arayo's ranch on the Pacific Coast to prepare for an invasion of 
Nicaragua under the guidance of Costa Rican deputies Marcial Aguiluz and José 
Cordero Croceri. Tito Garcfa Ebra, a Cuban, was said to be training the men, 
who included some Costa Ricans. At the same time, official relations with Cuba 
appeared to have improved. After presenting his credentials to President Somoza, 
the new Cuban Ambassador to Nicaragua, Quintfn Pino Machado, allegedly issued 
a statement to the press which Novedades featured on its front page. Pino Machado 
blamed "foreign news agencies" for the widespread "confusion" regarding Cuban- 
Nicaraguan relations. Besides remarking that the Somoza regime could not be 
compared with a dictatorship, the Ambassador denied that Cuba was planning to 
overthrow Somoza. On the contrary, he said, Fidel Castro favored close friend- 
ship with Nicaragua. 


Economic Survey. The Ministry of Economy announced that the government, 
with the assistance of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), 
would prepare the most comprehensive study of Nicaragua's economic development 
ever undertaken. The survey of national development, in order to establish a sys- 
tem of production goals compatible with economic stability, would require approx- 
imately two years. The national development institute Instituto de Fomento 
Nacional (INFONAC) was authorized to set up an agricultural section, the chief 
functions of which would involve conducting technical studies concerning coffee, 
co-ordinating agricultural diversification projects, and advising the commercial 
department of INFONAC regarding agricultural exports. 


COSTA RICA 


Banana Workers Strike Ended. The widely publicized strike against the 
United Fruit Company subsidiaries Compafifa Bananera de Costa Rica and the 
Chiriqui Land Company, which began in December, continued into January. More 
than five thousand workers in the two banana workers' unions, Federacién Obrera 
Bananera y Anexos (FOBA) and Federaci6n de Trabajadores Bananeros, demanded 
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the equivalent of a month's pay as a year-end bonus. The Compafifa Bananera re- 
fused to comply with the "law of the 13th month" establishing the bonus (HAR,XII: 
596). On the basis of a contract clause providing for "treatment equal to that ac- 
corded the majority of agriculturalists of the country," the company demanded to 
be treated like other agricultural companies, most of which are not subject to the 
bonus since they earn less than 300,000 colones a year (about $53,000) and by the 
new law would be required to pay a bonus equal to only one week's wages (HAR, 
XII: 660). Although the Superior Labor Court later confirmed the decision of a 
lower court which declared the strike illegal, the workers refused to return to 
work. The company then told the workers that their contracts would be canceled 
if they failed to do so by January 11, but only about two hundred workers responded 
to the ultimatum. 


The strike became a hot political issue. President Mario Echandi declared 
the banana region a military zone and a zone of danger to public health. He ordered 
the Civil Guard to remove the spoiled fruit and prohibited airplane traffic to and 
from the zone. This move was apparently designed to restrict the movement of 
strike agitators from San José, among whom were deputy Marcial Aguiluz of José 
Figueres' liberal Partido Liberaci6n Nacional. Aguiluz denounced the government's 
measure and accused Echandi of siding with the company. Ina radio speech, the © 
President called on the Costa Rican people to defend democracy and the rule of law 
against the attacks of "demagogues and false politicians, who are trying to mis- 
lead the workers and exploit them for their own ends."" He added that Communists 
and demagogues had been "scurrying around noisily and fighting over the electoral 
crumbs of a labor-management dispute, without regard for the consequences such 
a situation could have for the country."' Aguiluz countercharged that Echandi had 
actually promoted the conflict to discredit the "law of the 13th month" and its sup- 
porters. 


The 28-day strike finally ended in January when a government offer to pay 
the three weeks' wages in dispute was accepted by the workers. The company in 
turn pledged that there would be no reprisals against any worker. The government 
planned to let the courts decide whether or not the United Fruit Company would be 
po ogre to reimburse the government for the bonus, which would amount to about 

640,000. 


Costa Rican Shrimp Boats Captured by Nicaraguan Air Force. Two Costa 
Rican shrimp boats en route to El Salvador were forced into port by airplanes of 
the Nicaraguan Air Force, which apparently feared an invasion. The captains of 
the boats explained that bad weather had forced them to go near the Nicaraguan 
coast. Costa Rican Ambassador to Nicaragua Rafael A. Valladares negotiated 
with President Luis Somoza of Nicaragua for the release of the boats. 


Nicaraguan Rebels and Guardsmen in Costa Rica. It was reported that Nica- 
raguan rebels, including their leader, Indalecio Pastora, had been seen on the 
Costa Rican side of the border zone of Upala. The Costa Rican Government sent 
troops there, and four rebels were arrested. Meanwhile, a correspondent in Upala 
reported that Nicaraguan Guardsmen made frequent incursions into Costa Rican 
territory to seek information about the rebels. 


Arms for Tractors. In a new twist on the theme of turning swords into 
plowshares, peace-loving Costa Rica received delivery of six tractors from the 
International Armament Corporation of Virginia in exchange for 2,000 surplus 
rifles. Costa Ricans were disappointed because they had hoped to obtain as many 
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as forty tractors in the exchange negotiation (HAR, XII: 596). Most of the arms 
were German Mausers left over from former President José Figueres' 1948 revo- 
lution. International Armament reportedly planned to sell the guns as antiques. 


PANAMA 


Consolidation of Opposition Parties. The several opposition parties united 
their efforts in an attempt to defeat the governing Coalici6n Patriética Nacional 
(CPN) and its presidential candidate Ricardo Arias in the forthcoming elections. 
The Partido Liberal Nacional (PLN), Movimiento de Liberaci6n Nacional (MLN), 
Partido Republicano, and the Tercer Partido Nacionalista, formed the Unién Na- 
cional de Oposici6n (UNO) and nominated PLN chief Roberto F. Chiari, who was 
President for a short time in 1949, to oppose Arias. Sergio Gonz4lez Ruiz and 
José D. Bazan of the Partido Republicano were nominated as candidates for First 
and Second Vice President respectively. The UNO ticket was also endorsed by the 
Partido Socialista de Panam4, whose leader, Demetrio Porras, declared that 
Chiari had assured him that he would promulgate an agrarian reform law if he 
were elected. Other opposition groups, including the Resistencia Civil Liberal 
(RCL), Partido Progresista, and Partido Renovador, formed the Alianza Popular 
(AP) on January 14, but soon disagreed over the nomination of Vfctor F. Goytia, 
leader of the RCL, as presidential candidate. On January 26, the leaders of the 
various parties comprising the UNO and the AP held a meeting, presumably to 
discuss a possible merger. The next day La Hora, owned by Roberto Arias of the 
MLN, reported that such a merger seemed imminent. 


Request to Fly Panamanian Flag in Canal Zone. Panama's request to fly 
its flag alongside the U.S. flag in the Canal Zone was under heavy fire in the United 
States. Although President Eisenhower expressly favored the idea, many congress- 
men strongly opposed it. The U.S. Army also opposed the State Department's view 
that no harm would be done if Panama were allowed to fly its flag in the Zone. The 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, after hearing tes- 
timony from U.S. Army officials and from William E. Potter, Governor of the 
Zone, unanimously approved a resolution asking the government not to make any 
changes in the "traditional interpretation" of the treaties between the United States 
and Panama. 


Canal Transits Set New Records. Commercial ships transiting the Canal in 
January numbered 902, a record high for a month. The total of ships of all cate- 
gories, including the toll-free ships belonging to the U.S. and Colombian govern- 
ments, also reached a record high of 923. 


Preliminary Meeting of 1st Inter-American Conference of Working Journalists. 
Twenty-seven delegates of the working press of the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, and Argentina met in Panama City on Jan- 
uary 12-13 to discuss the forthcoming First Inter-American Conference of Working 
Journalists, to be held on August 8-13 in Lima, Peru. * Delegates from Ecuador 
had been expected but failed to appear, presumably because of the continuing ten- 
sion between Peru and Ecuador. Organizations in Chile and Uruguay did not re- 
spond to invitations, and Mexico declined to attend. The Sindicato de Periodistas 
de PanamA acted as host at the meeting, which was called at the initiative of the 
American Newspaper Guild and the Union of Free Journalists in America, an af- 


*See Guild Reporter, January 22, p. 1. 


filiate of the International Federation of Free Journalists (an organization, with 
headquarters in London, of newspapermen who have fled from behind the Iron 
Curtain). 


The meeting was marked by disagreement over the Cuban delegates' pro- 
posed Declaration of Principles for the conference. The ten-point Cuban Declara- 
tion called on the meeting to "consider as a permanent aggression against the 
sovereignty of the people of Panama that its territory is divided by a canal at the 
service of a foreign power,"' and demanded the necessary aid for the nationaliza- 
tion of the Canal. The Declaration further censured the press of ''some countries 
of the continent" for attacking the Cuban revolution "falsely and tendentiously, on 
a par with the Associated Press and the United Press International, '' expressed 
solidarity with the people of Paraguay, Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic in 
their fight against tyranny, and condemned the terrorist acts in Venezuela asa plot 
to destroy the constitutional regime of that country. The U.S. delegation contended 
that the Declaration, which was drafted in Spanish, had to be translated into English 
in order to be studied. Cther delegates refused to discuss the proposed Declaration, 
and the four-man Cuban delegation walked out, affirming that it would boycott the 
meeting until the motion was approved or at least fully discussed. A motion to adopt 
the Declaration was then defeated by a 5-0 vote, with Panama and Colombia abstain- 
ing. Panamanian delegate Jorge Turner, president of the Sindicato de Periodistas 
de Panam4, read a denunciation of U.S. policy toward Panama, and announced 
plans to send a delegation on a tour of Latin America to state Panama's case. The 
delegates approved a Colombian proposal regarding the conference rules, and ap- 
pointed a six-nation organizational committee consisting of Argentina, Canada, 
Colombia, Peru, the United States, and Venezuela. Peru and the United States 
were chosen to be co-sponsors of the conference. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


Counterrevolutionary Disturbances. One year after the triumph of Fidel 
Castro's revolution, Cuba was again being disrupted by counterrevolutionary activ- 
ity. Numerous arrests of "traitors to the Revolution" continued throughout Cuba, 
and the military tribunals never ceased doling out prison terms to the many con- 
victed Cukan prisoners. Premier Fidel Castro's troubles, however, also extended 
into diplomatic circles. During one of his long late-night television interviews, 
Castro accused the Spanish and American Ambassadors of aiding the counterrevo- 
lutionists in Cuba and helping them to get out of the country. Spanish Ambassador 
Juan Pablo de Lojendio, Marquis of Vellisca, who had been watching the program 
at his embassy residence, rushed to the studio seething with anger and inter- 
rupted the show by demanding the microphone so he could answer the accusa- 
tion. Premier Castro, who at first was taken aback, soon took charge of the 
situation, shouting ironically, "A breach of conduct! You are not in Spain, but in 
the Republic of Cuba." The picture went off the air, but the sound channel carried 
Lojendio's answering shout, "I have been slandered! I have been slandered!"" A 
few minutes later when the TV screens again lighted up, Premier Castro and 
President Osvaldo Dorticés said that Ambassador Lojendio had been declared 
"persona non grata" and would have to leave the country within 24 hours (see 
SPAIN). Most Cubans had tuned in to hear Castro's talk, and they almost unani- 
mously supported the ouster of Lojendio. On the next day, Cuban mobs attacked 
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the Spanish Embassy. Castro's attack on the American Ambassador was forgot- 
ten in the mélée with Lojendio, but U.S. Secretary of State Christian Herter stated 
that the speech by Premier Castro was the most insulting attack delivered on the 

United States since he came to power a little more than a year ago. 


Freedom of the Press. Once again freedom of the press was a disputed 
topic in Cuba. Jorge Zayas, the publisher of Avance, a conservative Havana 
daily newspaper critical of the Castro regime, departed precipitously from the 
country. He arrived in Miami and was subsequently employed by the Miami Herald. 
Zayas left Cuba after refusing to accept a resolution imposed on most of the Cuban 
newspapers by their own workers. This resolution, approved by several journa- 
listic groups, allowed the workers to add clarifying notes at the end of articles 
which opposed government policy. These notices stated that the article in ques- 
tion expressed the views of the newspaper management but that the employees 
considered it "untrue and not in accordance with the most elemental newspaper 
ethics."" Though Diario de la Marina and Prensa Libre were still under fire, 
these conservative papers were not interfered with in any way (HAR, XII: 543). 


Purge of Mujalista Elements in Labor Group. The Confederacién de Tra- 
bajadores de Cuba (CTC), the central Cuban labor organization, formed a com- 
mittee headed by David Salvador, secretary-general of the confederation, to purge 
the CTC of all union officials who had held positions when it was ruled by Eusebio 
Mujal during the Batista regime. Other members of the purge committee were 
Jests Soto, textile leader, José Aguilera, and Od6n de la Campa, all members of 
the CTC executive committee. This committee was gathering evidence against 
leaders who had been prominent in labor organizations during the Mujal period. 
This information was sent to the unions and federations so that the workers in mass 
assembly could decide whether or not to oust the leaders. Most of the accused men 
were expelled, including Manolo Fern4ndez, head of the Artists' Union, Rafael 
Estrada, secretary-general of the Construction Workers' Federation, and Gabriel 
Herndndez Custodio of the Medical Workers' Federation. Gil Brito, secretary- 
general of the Maritime Workers' Federation, and José Antonio Hern4ndez, leader 
of the Metallurgical Workers' Federation, were under fire and would probably be 
removed also. A number of labor leaders who opposed the inclusion of Communists 
on the executive committee during the Tenth Labor Congress in November (HAR, 
XII: 599), were forced to resign, including Luis Moreno, leader of the powerful 
Tobacco Workers' Federation, and Julio Martfnez Leira of the Hardware Workers' 
Federation. The purge of the mujalistas was to be carried out without exception, 
the CTC announced, adding that those elements were enemies of the Revolution. 


U.S.-Cuban Relations. Disturbed by the deteriorating Cuban relations with 
the United States, the U.S. State Department recalled Ambassador Philip Bonsal 
to Washington for consultation at the beginning of January, and again shortly after 
his return to Cuba at the end of the month. The second trip was precipitated by 
various vitriolic Cuban Government news releases as well as by the television pro- 
gram which Spanish Ambassador Lojendio had interrupted and in which Castro had 
attacked Ambassador Bonsal as well. In the same television program, Castro as- 
serted that U.S. business was responsible for Cuba's history of "stealing, killing, 
and subjugated national interests."' He again accused the United States of sending 
light planes to make incendiary raids on Cuban sugar fields. Fires actually had 
been set, burning some cane fields. The fires had been started either by fire bombs 


dropped from planes allegedly based in the United States, or by sabotage from the 
ground. 
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Revoluci6n, the official organ of the July 26 Movement, continued its attacks 
against the United States. It denounced President Eisenhower for having "embraced 
the butcher Franco" on his recent visit to Spain. It described Vice President 
Nixon as "an impenitent disciple of the gloomy and obstinate John Foster Dulles," 
who had earlier been called a "concocter of world tragedy and a professional war- 
rior."' Radio Mambf, an official Havana station, also insulted numerous U.S. lead- 
ers, including President Eisenhower, to whom it referred as "the little old golf 
player who misrules the United States," and Secretary of State Herter, who was 
called "a robust wolf in the imperialist den." In a speech at the end of January, 
President Eisenhower expressed his concern over the grave charges made by 
Fidel Castro and his followers, and over the general deterioration of U.S.-Cuban 
relations. He also made a temperate but firm restatement of the U.S. policy of 
nonintervention toward Cuba. After the Eisenhower reaffirmation that no repris- 
als were planned against Cuba by the United States, the tension between the two 
countries was somewhat reduced, much to the surprise and relief of many Cubans 
and most Americans. President Eisenhower was greatly praised for his patient 
"wait and see" attitude toward Cuba. There were none of the usual scathing edi- 
torials in the Cuban press and no attacks over the government radio on the days 
following the conciliatory Eisenhower statement. Regardless of the temporary 
improvement in relations, there was still talk in the United States of cutting Cuba's 
percentage of the U.S. sugar quota. It was expected that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration would ask Congress for a new law giving the White House the authority to 


change quotas on the high-price U.S. sugar market at will, depending on the situa- 
tion. 


Another note of contention between the United States and Cuba was the lack 
of "prompt and adequate" payment by Cuba for land confiscated by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment and for other expropriated U.S.-owned properties. It was estimated that 
at least $6 million worth of U.S.-owned property had been seized. Long negotia- 
tions were expected before a settlement could be reached. 


In a further effort to relieve tension in southern Florida, the home of many 
exiled Cubans and the seat of anti-Castro activity in the United States, Secretary 
of State Herter suggested to the Department of Justice that former Batista Senator 
Rolando Masferrer, along with his brother Rodolfo, be obliged to leave the Miami 
area. Masferrer was one of the most hated of the Batista henchmen. During the 
last few months, coastal Florida was supposedly being carefully patrolled by spe- 
cial police to prevent counterrevolutionaries from using Florida as a base for at- 
tacks against Cuba (HAR, XII: 600). 


Conference of Underdeveloped Countries. Plans for the conference of un- 
derdeveloped countries of Latin America, Africa, and Asia to be held in Havana 
next September under the sponsorship of Cuba and the United Arab Republic were 
well under way. A final agreement was reached by Cuban Foreign Minister Rail 
Roa and President Gamal Abdel Nasser during the former's recent visit to Cairo. 
The two countries set up a committee on arrangements to extend invitations and to 
draft the agenda. Other underdeveloped nations would be added to the committee 
later. All United Nations members judged to be "under-industrialized" would be 
invited to send their foreign ministers, finance ministers, and ministers of devel- 
opment to the conference. No country not a member of the United Nations was to 
be invited, which would preclude the participation of Communist China. Foreign 
Minister Roa discussed the project and the aims of the Cuban Revolution on his 
tour of Egypt, Yugoslavia, Greece, Tunisia, Morocco, Italy, Austria, and Bel- 
gium. As a result of the trip, it was expected that Marshal Tito and President 
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Nasser would visit Cuba. Eugenio Soler-Alonso, Cuban Ambassador designate to 
India, traveled also to Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and the Philippines before taking office, to discuss the proposed meeting. 
By the beginning of February, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile had refused 
the Cuban invitation on the basis that they planned to participate in the Quito Con- 
ference of American States, in which the same subject would be covered. Ecuador 
stated that the Cuban conference should rightly come under the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations on the world level and under the Organization of American States 

on the regional level. However, it was doubtful that the two meetings would over- 
lap. Mexico, Venezuela, Panama, and Honduras, along with others, were plan- 
ning to accept. Such a conference, if it were successful, would have the effect of 
raising Cuba's prestige throughout the less highly developed areas of the world. 


INRA. Continuing a policy of land expropriation, Antonio Nafiez Jiménez, 
executive director of the Instituto Nacional de Reforma Agraria (INRA), told the 
National College of Agricultural Engineers that all Cuban cattle properties had been 
taken over by INRA and that seizure of sugar lands was "just a matter of days." 
According to Niafiez Jiménez, a total of 300,000 caballerfas (approximately 
10,150,000 acres) of cattle lands had been "liberated" by INRA from their former 
landlords and that the assimilation by INRA of another 200,000 caballerfas (6.7 mil- 
lion acres) of sugar lands was expected to be carried out shortly after the start of 
the 1960 harvest. 


Sugar. New financing regulations were announced by Ernesto ("Che") Gue- 
vara, the president of Cuba's National Bank. Cuban banks were forbidden to make 
loans to sugar mills owned by the United States and other foreign interests. Ap- 
parently, this was a move to preserve the few dollars and other foreign exchange 
Cuba still held, for Cuba's reserves were at a new low of $32 million just before 
Christmas. The curb on Cuban loans would compel the sugar mills to borrow dol- 
lars in the United States, and the inevitable result would be a temporary addition 
to Cuba's dwindling dollar reserves. 


A new trade agreement on molasses was reached by Cuba and the United 
States by which 82 million gallons of Cuba's 1959 crop of blackstrap molasses 
were sold to U.S. buyers at 7é a gallon. According to the official newspaper 
Revoluci6n, Cuba also sold 50,000 metric tons of sugar to Red China at 2.93¢ per 
pound, or 12 points below the world export price of approximately 3.05¢ a pound. 

The sale was made to the China National Food Export Corporation for January and 
February delivery, with payment in convertible sterling for a total of $3,228,000. 

The sale illustrated Cuba's willingness to trade with the Soviet bloc. 


Advantages to Tourists. Throughout the month of January, Cuba was offer- 
ing foreign tourists rate cuts of up to 50% on transportation to Cuba and on living 
expenses at luxury hotels. Among the few tourists who did visit Cuba during Jan- 
uary were a group of 75 prominent American Negroes, who were officially invited 
by the Cuban Government. Premier Castro, in extending to them the hospitality 
of the country, told them to "see, do and go wherever you wish. . . we have noth- 
ing to hide. . ."' Most of the visitors, who represented Negro newspapers through- 
out the United States, came back with a very favorable report of their welcome and 
of the country itself. John H. Sengstacke, publisher-editor of the Chicago Defender, 
said upon his return that "there is no racial discrimination in Cuba." Former 
heavyweight champion Joe Louis allegedly said that "this is really good for Cuba 

to invite American Negroes to the country. Colored people in the United States do 
not have any place to go in the winter except Cuba. And I think they are going to 
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take advantage of the fact." It was reported, however, that he denied making the 
remark which Cuban officials had attributed to him. He had been in the television 
studio audience during the Lojendio incident, after which he praised the conduct 
of the members of the army who had escorted Ambassador Lojendio unharmed 
from the studio to his home. These two attempts to attract more tourists, the low 
rates and the cordial welcome extended to American Negroes, showed that Cuba 
longed to regain lost tourist trade with all its lucrative benefits to the Cuban econ- 
omy. 


HAITI 


Haitian Exiles Hopeful. Lucib Innocent, president of the Mouvement Révo- 
lutionnaire Haitien, predicted that the government of President Francois Duvalier 
would fall within a few months. Innocent, who fled from Haiti after being jailed, 
was said to be in close contact with Fidel Castro's government. He stated that 
the Haitian underground awaited only the arrival of the "forces of liberation and 
democracy, "' and appeared hopeful in spite of President Duvalier's recent success 
in strengthening his control over the country (HAR, XII: 666). 


Robert Occénad, former editor of the Haiti Miroir, arrived in Jamaica after 
serving a prison sentence for treason in Haiti. On his release, he had sought asy- 
lum in the Guatemalan Embassy until after six months he received a safe conduct 
permitting him to leave his country. 


The administrative council of the National Bank resigned en masse after the 
resignation of the bank's president, Maurice Télémaque. A communiqué issued by 
President Duvalier and Finance Minister Gérard Philippeaux named a new five-man 
council to replace the old one. 


Tax Structure Tightened to Strengthen Economy. In order to fulfill his prom- 
ise that 1960 would be a "Year of Rehabilitation, '' President Duvalier tightened the 
national tax structure in order to increase revenue by the $1.5 million needed to 
balance the ten-month budget at $23.2 million. (The 1959 budget was prolonged 
for the first two months of the fiscal year because the regular session of Congress 
did not have time to ratify it.) Export duties for 60-kilogram bags of coffee which 
have been selling for $32 were increased to $12. Taxes on gasoline, cigarettes, 
automobiles, and imported foods were also increased. Additional taxes were 
levied on luxury and semi-luxury items to raise capital to finance local industry; 


and postal rates on foreign letters were increased to raise funds for a literacy 
campaign. : 


Industry in Haiti. The Haitian Government moved to establish control over 
the distribution of all vegetable oil in the country. One-fifth of the Haitian peasant's 
average annual income of $65 is spent on vegetable oils. A U.S.-financed chocolate 
factory, the Haitian Manufacturing and Specialty Company, began operations in 
December. The company received a government franchise to purchase all of the 
cacao beans grown in the Grand'Anse in southern Haiti. The largest private in- 
vestment in Haiti for 1959, the Haitian- American Meat and Provision Company, 
was completed and ready for business. The company, financed by U.S. capital 


and located near Damien, began processing meats for export to the Caribbean 
islands and coastal areas. 


DOMINICAN 


REPUBLIC 


Conspiracy and Mass Arrests. One of the most serious and possibly one of 
the last purges of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo's 30-year dictatorship 
was effected in the latter part of January following the uncovering by the secret 
police of a plot to assassinate him. El Mundo of Puerto Rico reported that the 
plan to assassinate Trujillo on January 21 was uncovered just 24 hours earlier. 
During the next few days, between one and two thousand people were arrested, 
stripped and handcuffed, thrown into detention camps (the CArcel de la Victoria 
in Ciudad Trujillo and military camps in the area), and, according to some reports, 
tortured. Sources in Washington stated that the conspiracy against the dictator was 
so widespread that practically every well-known family in the country had at least 
one member in jail. The Miami newspaper Diario las Américas quoted a Puerto 
Rican tourist as saying that about twenty students were shot by Dominican police 
while protesting the arrests. 


Colonel John Abbes Garcfa, chief of the Dominican intelligence service, de- 
nounced the reports of mass arrests as being "maliciously twisted" and said that 
the total number of arrests amounted to only fifteen or twenty people, those seized 
having been involved in a conspiracy led by Antonio César Fabre de la Guardia, a 
Jesuit of Cuban nationality. Abbes Garcfa said that Father Fabre de la Guardia 
was arrested for teaching his students how to make bombs. Two Dominican priests 
who were working with him were not arrested, and Father Fabre de la Guardia was 
allowed to return to Cuba. 


Church Opposes Trujillo. In spite of Abbes Garcfa's explanation, the ar- 
rests may have been enough to bring about a split between the Roman Catholic 
Church and Generalissimo Trujillo. The six Catholic bishops in the Dominican 
Republic addressed a pastoral letter to Trujillo which was similar to those which 
helped bring about the collapse of the dictatorships of Juan Per6n in Argentina, 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez in Venezuela, and Gustavo Rojas Pinilla in Colombia. 
Read in all the Catholic churches in the country, the letter demanded the rights of 
privacy of the home and family, the right to emigrate, freedom of conscience, and 
freedom of press and of assembly. These rights had been denied the Dominican 
people for 30 years. The six bishops declared that the Catholic Church must de- 
fend the rights of individuals above the rights of any state, and that to suppress 
individual rights was a "grave offense against God." 


Request for U.N. and OAS Intervention. The Movimiento de Liberacién 
Dominicana sent telegrams to the U.N. Commission on Human Rights and to the 
Organization of American States denouncing the oppressive measures taken by 
Trujillo and asking that the arrests in the Dominican Republic be stopped. In the 
same telegrams, the group termed the invitation by Trujillo to establish opposi- 
tion parties for the elections of 1962 a "mockery." Secretary of the Interior Vir- 
gilio Alvarez Pifia had said while addressing a group of merchants and business- 
men in Ciudad Trujillo that Generalissimo Trujillo had always guaranteed the full 
exercise of political rights to the Dominican citizens. 


Departure of Perén. Realizing that Trujillo was having difficulties, Argen- 
tine ex-dictator Juan Perén interrupted his five-year stay in the Dominican Repub- 
lic for a "vacation" in Europe. Perén was in Venezuela when its revolution oc- 


curred, and it was possible that he wanted to avoid similar trouble in the Dominican 
Republic. 
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Venezuelan Charges Denied. The dictator's brother Héctor Trujillo, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic, denied that his country was guilty of trying tc 
cause trouble in Venezuela, as the Venezuelan Government charged in Caracas; 
and he replied with similar charges aimed at Venezuelan President R6mulo 
Betancourt. Trujillo said that his government would not object if the Organization 
of American States made an impartial investigation of the situation in the Carib- 
bean as long as it also considered Dominican complaints against the Venezuelan 
Government. Among other things, Trujillo charged that Betancourt had solicited 
funds to pay for subversive activities in the Dominican Republic. 


Attacks on Castro Stopped. Fearing a boycott by the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions (HAR, XII: 668), the Trujillo government complied 
with the request of Juan A. Pardillo, Jr., secretary of the Dominican labor fed- 
eration Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Dominicanos (CTD), to halt its attacks on 
Cuba's Fidel Castro. The Dominican Republic's official radio station, La Voz 
Dominicana, canceled all broadcasts directed against Castro. Pardillo said that 
since the Cuban Labor Federation presently approved of Castro's policies, the 
broadcasts should be discontinued. He went on to say that Fidel Castro should be 
praised rather than condemned for opposing foreign intervention. 


Sugar Quota. Luis F. Thomen, Dominican Ambassador to the United States, 
told the New York Pan American Society on January 26 that the Dominican Republic 
deserved a larger part of the U.S. sugar quota. He mentioned that of the 9.4 mil- 
lion tons of sugar consumed in the United States, the Dominican Republic's quota 
in 1959 was only 81,000 tons, whereas the Cuban quota was 3.2 million tons. He 
implied that the United States should reduce Cuba's quota aad increase the Domini- 
can Republic's, since the Dominican Republic did not participate in any "active 


hate campaign" against the United States as had "some countries in the Western 
Hemisphere." 


PUERTO RICO 


Revision of Island Status. The Fern6és-Murray Bill which made news in 
December (HAR, XII: 668) became a second-page item in January when the U.S. 
Congressmen investigating the amendment left the island to continue further in- 
vestigation in Washington. The bill was to provide for a plebiscite on the island's 
political status as soon as income reached that of the poorest U.S. state. It was 
predicted that the bill presented would be a watered-down version of the original 
proposal. Puerto Rican Government sources indicated that the Federal Internal 


Revenue Service and the Department of the Treasury objected to certain unspeci- 
fied parts of the bill. 


In his state-of-the-commonwealth address, Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn 
made a plea for the continuation of the "commonwealth" status, using the costs 
of statehood as the basis for his argument. He declared that the commonwealth 
status "is as permanent as the people wish it to be,"" and added that the common- 


wealth status was not an end in itself but a means toward an appropriate political 
organization of Puerto Rico. 


The U.S. Democratic Party recommended that José Benftez, chairman of 
the Democratic Party of Puerto Rico, support "statehood for Puerto Rico when 
local economic conditions permit.'' The Democratic Party of Puerto Rico should 
not be confused with the Partido Popular Democr4tico (PPD), led by Governor 


Mufioz Marfn, which supports the present commonwealth form of government (see 
Letters to the Editor). At present, the Democratic Party of Puerto Rico would 
have seven votes in the U.S. Democratic Party Convention, which nominates the 
candidate for President of the United States. If the Democratic Party of Puerto 
Rico adopted a pro-statehood platform, it would be joining the Partido Estadista 
Republicano (PER) on this issue. The PER is affiliated with the U.S. Republican 
Party, which has favored statehood for some time. 


Pardons for Prisoners. Governor Mufioz Marfn partially pardoned fifteen 
Nationalist prisoners who had been sentenced under Commonwealth Law 53 of 
1948 (repealed in 1958), which prohibited advocating or attempting the overthrow 
of the Puerto Rican Government by force. Pedro Albizu Campos, 68-year-old 
leader of the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico, had 54 years cut from his sentence 
but would still be confined until 1972 on other sentences. The Nationalist leader 
had been under medical care at the Presbyterian Hospital in Santurce for four 
years (HAR, IX: 178). Albizu Campos was involved in an unsuccessful revolt 
against the Puerto Rican Government in 1950 and later in an attempt to assasinate 
President Truman in Washington. In 1954 he was involved in the shooting of five 
members of Congress in Washington (HAR, VII: No. 3, 20). The only prisoner 
actually freed by Mufioz Marfn was Alvaro Rivera Walker, 59, who pledged to con- 
tinue his fight for "the liberty of Puerto Rico, even if it requires the spilling of 
blood." 


New Political Group in New York. A group of prominent New York Puerto 
Ricans announced the organization of the Committee of Puerto Rican Political Ac- 
tion (CAPP). The group, which did not intend to affiliate with any political party, 
was formed to "seriously and honorably defend the interests of the Puerto Rican 
community in New York."' The Committee's main task was to be raising the status 
of the Puerto Rican population in New York until the city's political parties treated 
the Puerto Ricans as full-fledged citizens. The Committee's goal was to have 
10,000 registered members by May. 


Budget Increased. Mufioz Marfn recommended to the Legislative Assembly 
that the new island budget be increased to more than $307 million for the next fis- 
cal year. The 1959-1960 budget was $278 million. The $29 million increase was 
partly accounted for by the raising of salaries for teachers, policemen, and other 
civil servants. The Governor predicted a 7.5% increase in the island's net in- 

come in 1960-1961, as compared to a 10. 4% increase in the budget. 


University Difficulties. Jaime Benftez, Chancellor of the University of 
Puerto Rico, made public a report by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools stating that if the University did not show definite improve- 
ment in the next four years, its accreditation would be jeopardized. Among the 
shortcomings noted in the 32-page report was the awkwardness of the position of 
the Puerto Rican Secretary of Education, who is appointed by the Governor, and is 
also the ex-officio chairman of the board governing the University. Another weak- 
ness pointed out was in the teacher-training program. The Association's recom- 
mendations, which amounted to a complete overhaul, included better educational 
opportunity and community services, "strengthening the administration, organiza- 
tion, and government of the University as a democratic institution, improvement 
in the quality of teaching and the learning process, "' and expansion of the physical 
facilities, financial resources and educational programs. 


Minimum Wage Issue. The Puerto Rican Government was planning to try to 
keep the U.S. Congress from raising the island's minimum hourly wage to $1.25 
if this were adopted on the continent. One of Puerto Rico's main attractions for 
mainland industry is the lower wages. The Commonwealth's efforts would be op- 
posed by David Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies' Garment Workers 
Union (ILGWU), and other organized labor leaders, who favored increasing mini- 
mum wages "cent by cent'' corresponding with U.S. increases, thus putting Puerto 
Rican workers on an equal wage structure with U.S. workers. Mufioz Marfn rec- 
ommended permitting local minimum wage committees to set minimum wages any- 
where up to $1.25, instead of the present limitation of $1. 


Dock Workers Unite. Seven thousand workers of the International Long- 
shoremen's Association (ILA) and the dock workers' Unién de Trabajadores de 
Muelles (UTM) united under the sponsorship of the ILA on the basis of a six-point 
plan by which longshoremen and clerks would function under one "council of dock 
workers."' After nearly a week of talks, Juan Pérez Roa, president of the UTM, 
and his longtime rival, Eusebio G. Moreno, head of the ILA in Puerto Rico, agreed 
to unite. Puerto Rican shippers were hoping for fewer jurisdictional strikes and 
more dockside efficiency as a result of the merger. 


Nuclear Reactor and New Cable. A contract was signed between the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority and the Atomic Energy Commission for the con- 
struction of a new type of nuclear superheated power reactor near the city of Rin- 
c6én, on the western end of the island. This was the outcome of a proposal made 
by Milton Eisenhower in 1956 to aid the University of Puerto Rico in the establish- 
ment of an atomic energy center (HAR, IX: 432). 


A telephone cable connecting the island with the mainland was put into serv- 
ice. The 6,000-mile cable was built by the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company at a cost of $17 million. Before the cable was put into service, commu- 
nications between Puerto Rico and the United States went by wireless at a cost 

which was the same for both person-to-person and station-to-station calls. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. The optimistic attitude that Prime Minister Grantley Adams and 
both parties in the Federal House had shown recently over the early introduction 
of Dominion Status (HAR, XII: 670) was soon rudely shattered. The usually well 

informed London Times in its New Year review of the Commonwealth commented 

that this sovereign status could be attained in 1960, but only if agreement was - 
reached on the constitutional weight to be accorded to Jamaica in the Federation. 

The announcement that Jamaica Premier Norman Manley would travel to London 

with Finance Minister Vernon Arnett to confer with the British Government aroused 

great interest as it was generally assumed that he wished to find out what the Brit- 

ish attitude would be toward Jamaica, if it decided to withdraw from the Federation. 

On the eve of his departure to London, Manley declared that the action of Adams 

and the Federal House of Representatives had flouted, ignored, and overridden the 

decision of the first meeting of the Inter-Governmental Conference (HAR, XII: 492, 

549): and that Jamaica had made it quite clear that Dominion Status was not a 

practical proposal before the final form of the Federal Constitution had been de- 

cided. Ina radio interview with Roy Lewis, of the Economist, Manley said that 

Jamaica was quite convinced that it could satisfy all the tests that were required 
for independence by itself. He also made it clear that Jamaica regarded federal 
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control of industrial development as a very grave mistake which Jamaica was de- 
termined to rectify. On his return to Jamaica, Manley declared that if Jamaica 
could not reach an early agreement with the rest of the West Indies on the form, 
scope and structure of the Federation, it would leave and seek independence on its 
own. He added that he was very satisfied that his mission had made Jamaica's 
position clear to the British Government and public as well as to West Indians in 
Britain. Iain Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, announced that it would 
be improper for him to agree to any date for independence for the West Indies in 
advance of the conclusion of the Inter-Governmental Conference on Federal Con- 
stitution Revision. He added that he wished to invite the representatives of the 
Territorial Governments to London for a full-dress constitutional conference to 
determine the final shape of the constitution after independence. Trinidad Premier 
Eric Williams categorically rejected Jamaica's plan for the future of the West In- 
dies Federation, claiming that in fact this would create a Confederation in a unique 
form. He was not prepared for independence on the installment plan, adding that 
the federal government must have the power of taxation and a customs union with 

a common external tariff to control the economy, together with a defense force. 
Perhaps the most significant commentary was the spate of resignations of key per- 
sonnel from the federal civil service, indicating a feeling of frustration and un- 
certainty as to the future. 


Despite a booming tourist trade, prosperity in bauxite and oil, and the ar- 
rival of new industries, the New Year opened with a feeling of pessimism over 
agricultural prospects. Reflection on the Sharp banana report (HAR, XII: 671) had 
convinced many Jamaicans that both the short and long term outlook for this indus- 
try, so important to small settlers as well as to many estates, was unpromising. 
The Jamaica Banana Board announced a cut of one shilling resulting in a price of 
seven shillings per count bunch to growers. 


Sir Jock Campbell, chairman of the Commonwealth Sugar Conference who 
had visited the West Indies as head of Booker Brothers, McConnell and Company 
of London,said that while there might be modest chances of increased international 
quotas, he did not see any prospect during the next five years of a substantial in- 
crease in outlets for West Indian sugar. He felt that the world sugar price might 
fall even further since Cuba could, if it wished, supply nearly the whole world free 
market, while the post- revolutionary situation there remained an unknown factor. 
The sugar industry Commission of Inquiry recommended a bonus payment to Ja- 
maica sugar workers of 12-1/2% and an increase in pay at the same rate from the 
first of January 1960 or from the beginning of the crop. This recommendation was 
accepted by both employers and unions. Many felt, however, that the large in- 
crease might lead to much marginal land going out of production, especially as it 
was believed that cane farmers would also have to concede substantial wage in- 
creases. The West Indies Sugar Company, which owns two large factories pro- 
ducing 40% of the island's sugar, announced that in the future it would negotiate 
directly with the trade unions. This apparently arose from the difficulties of rec- 
onciling the policy of wage negotiations as affecting large and small sugar mills. 


In Trinidad, Neel Fahley, Nominated Member of the Legislative Council, 
said that copra production was dropping from 16,000 tons to about 12,000 tons per 
year, due to Red Ring disease. He claimed that there was no cooperation among 
the officers at the Centeno Red Ring research station, near Port-of-Spain, with 
the result that growers were anxious to take over the station. 


Allan Isaacs, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture in 
Jamaica, told a Jamaica Agricultural Society conference that small farmers owned 
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the greater quantity of the land and that there was an urgent need for them to be- 
come more efficient; otherwise there would be increasing poverty among their 
community, which numbers a million. In an article in the Daily Gleaner, 
Jamaica Minister of Health Ivan 8. Lloyd commented on the problems of erosion, 
floods and drought, partly caused by uncontrolled burning, clearing, and open 
cultivation of steep slopes. The fate of the small farmer largely turned on the re- 
habilitation of the island's hillsides. Great uncertainty existed for the future of 
the West Indies citrus industry through pressure from United States growers for 
entry to the hitherto controlled British market. After ten weeks of hard bargain- 
ing, an agreement was reached in London, whereby the British Government would 
grant a measure of protection for five years and provide free artificial fertilizer 
for West Indian growers in order to increase their output. However, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Dominica, and British Honduras had so far not ratified the pact. In an 
editorial, the Trinidad Guardian urged early ratification, since heavy U.S. influ- 
ence was being exerted against it. 


Jamaica. Premier Norman Manley visited Washington for a conference 
with the U.S. State Department over the sale of Jamaica bauxite for stock piling 
purposes as part of a barter deal. In the past, Jamaica had benefited from sim- 
ilar transactions whereby the bauxite companies purchased agricultural produce 
including maize, wheat, sorghum, cheese, and dried milk in exchange for bauxite. 
The agricultural produce was disposed of in the normal course of trade. 


The most disastrous air crash in the history of Jamaica occurred at 2 a.m. 
on January 21 when an Avianca Super Constellation airplane crashed and exploded 
on the Montego Bay runway. Of 46 persons on board, only 9 survived the flaming 
wreck. The Jamaican Government at once announced that a public inquiry would 
be held. 


Trinidad. The Trinidad branch of the Simplex Time Recorder Company an- 
nounced that it would cease operations in March 1960 after ten years. Significantly 
this was the first firm to be granted pioneer status, which confers tax benefits over 
a period of years. General manager Robert Spornes said that there had been no 
fall in profits. The change had been brought about by the need for Simplex to make 
its own parts, which could not be done in Trinidad since the raw materials and 


special heavy duty machinery were not available. Instead, a $1.5 million factory 
would be erected in Canada. 


Other Islands. The Government of Dominica announced that at a meeting of 
the Executive Council, F. A. Baron, leader of the Dominica United People's Party, 
had been appointed Chief Minister. Opposition leader N.A.N. Ducreay of the La- 
bour Party protested strongly that the Legislative Council was the body which ought 
to select the Chief Minister. Together with other opposition leaders, he announced 


that he would petition the Secretary of State for the Colonies to nullify the appoint- 
ment. 


British Guiana. In an editorial on "Guianese Destiny," the West Indian 
Economist commented on the cleavage between town and country in British Guiana 
since the urban population was largely African by race, Christian by religion, and 
European in cultural concepts, while the rural population was largely East Indian 
by race and Hindu or Moslem in religion and looking culturally to the East. The 
rapidly multiplying East Indians, led by Majority Party Leader Cheddi Jagan, 
feared that if British Guiana entered the West Indies Federation, they might be- 
come a minority group as a result of immigration. The article also suggested 
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that British Guiana was within measurable distance of communal riot. McDonald 
Moses, representative of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
visited British Guiana in order to discuss with the British Guiana Trade Union 
Congress a three-year plan of development. He said that when his work was ac- 
complished, he would proceed on a similar mission to Surinam. Minister of 
Labour, Health and Housing Janet Jagan announced an expansion of the School 
Feeding Programme in British Guiana. At present this serves 18,000 children 
throughout the country. 


British Honduras. The National Congress of Guatemala voted in favor of a 
bill to create a new "Department of Belize," which would incorporate British 
Honduras into Guatemala. The bill was sent to the Foreign Relations and Govern- 
ment Committees for further study. Governor Sir Colin Thornley of British Hon- 
duras described the bill as an inexcusable attempt to interfere without the slightest 
justification in the internal affairs of British Honduras. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Sparked by a traffic accident in Fort-de-France, rioting broke out between 
those who wished for more autonomy within the French Union and another group 
of pro- French supporters known as the "Veterans of North Africa." During sev- 
eral days of rioting, three persons were killed and at least a dozen injured, an 
hotel looted, and some police posts, offices and automobiles burned. A curfew 
was imposed by the French authorities. This affected the airport, with the result 
that some pilots of British West Indian and Pan American World Airways overflew 
Fort-de- France, tourists being diverted to the nearby British island of Antigua. 
After a week, the situation appeared to be under control, though the announcement 
had been made that the French anti-aircraft cruiser De Grasse, with 20 trucks of 
police and mobile guards, would shortly leave for Martinique from Brest. This 
island is an overseas department of France. 


A warning was issued by the British Consul in Martinique that unemployed 
St. Lucians should not attempt to seek work in Martinique during the sugar har- 
vest as had been the practice in past years. The embargo, likely to affect several 
hundred men, arose out of the recent disturbances in Martinique. 


Fonds d'Investissements des Départements d'Outre Mer (FIDOM), the over- 
seas investment credit agency of the French Government, announced that in 1960 
it had made available 38,941,600 francs for Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French 
Guiana. These funds for investment were intended to increase productive capacity, 
to render technical and financial assistance to small producers, and to encourage 
private capital investment in the French Caribbean. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


With increased income from oil refining and the tourist trade, 1959 was a 
prosperous year for the Netherlands West Indies. Refinery runs in Curacao 
(Curagao Petroleum Industry Company, a Royal Dutch Shell subsidiary) and in 
Aruba (Lago Oil and Transport Company, an affiliate of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey) were about the same as in 1957. With 30% of the employment dependent on 
oil, the government had been active in attracting other industries. Helped by the 
opening of new hotels in Curagao and Aruba, which had been financed with U.S. 
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and Dutch West Indian capital, the tourist industry was developing, while free 
trade zones in both islands had proved advantageous in attracting tourists and 
cruise ships. Notwithstanding various smaller industries, including shipbuilding 
and repairing, clothing, liquor distilling and furniture manufacture, oil still ac- 
counted for 99% of the exports. During January, Esso Export Corporation an- 

nounced an increase of 25¢ per gallon on diesel and No. 2 fuel oil prices. 


Netherlands Consul General A. C. Vroon, accredited to the West Indies 
Federal Government, made his first official visit to St. Lucia, in order to inves- 
tigate complaints received on conditions of service of St. Lucians and other West 
Indians employed as domestic servants in the Netherlands West Indies. The St. 
Lucia Government recently announced that girls who hoped to proceed as domes- 
tics to the Dutch islands should first consult the Labour Commissioner over con- 
tracts. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Recurrence of Mob Violence. It was unusual that the year preceding 
January 1, 1960 could not be considered a "boom" year for Venezuela. An un- 
fortunate result of this fact was a great deal of discontent and grumbling by Vene- 
zuelans who had been hit by the government's austerity program. In this climate 
of discontent, agitators produced an atmosphere of terrorism marked by several 
dozen bombings and by demonstrations by the jobless living in the "shanty towns" 
surrounding Caracas. Sporadic explosions which occurred during the first two 
weeks of January led the government to increase police patrols in Caracas. On 
January 8, some 4,000 unemployed congregated in front of the National Palace to 
ask President R6mulo Betancourt for work. The Presidential Guard, the National 
Guard, and the Police, equipped with tear gas, stood by to prevent any disorder. 

It appeared for a while that their concern was unwarranted as the crowd demon- 

strated quietly. On January 11, about 3,000 demonstrators in El Silencio plaza, 

the "Times Square" of Caracas, began to break store windows and to stone police- 

men. Police answered with rifle shots over the rioters' heads and with tear gas. 

The crowd stormed through the downtown streets of Caracas, burning buses and 

cars, breaking windows, looting, and attacking bystanders. National Guardsmen 

came to the aid of the police and assisted them in their attempts to restore order. 

It was significant that the National Confederation of Labor attempted to calm the 

mob by calling on them over loudspeakers to disperse; members of the union were 

actually equipped with gas masks and arms in order to aid the police and National . 
Guard. Order was finally restored after one person had been killed, some 40 in- 

jured, and several hundred arrested. According to government observers, it was 

apparent that the troublemakers did not include the majority of the demonstrators 

and that certain individuals were obviously agitating the mob. 


President Betancourt, who was out of the capital at the outbreak of the dis- 
order, returned to Caracas and was given permission by Congress to centralize 
the command of the troops and police patrolling Caracas. Betancourt authorized 
the arrest of terrorists, riot instigators, and looters, and ordered them trans- 
ported to penal labor camps in eastern Venezuela. By January 14 it was reported 
that the situation in Caracas had become normal. In order to alleviate immediately 
the problems of unemployment and to avoid future outbreaks of unrest, the govern- 
ment announced that the Ministry of Labor would offer work to 2,500 laborers in 
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the Federal District and to another 600 laborers in the interior; about 2,000 more 
were to be employed in projects of the workers' bank Banco Obrero. 


Plot to Overthrow Government. Venezuelan ex-dictator Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, the Dominican Republic's Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, and former Vene- 
zuelan military attaché in London José Marfa Castro Leén were all suspected of 
having been involved in the demonstrations by the unemployed workers. Regard- 
less of who the organizer might have been, the government's fear that the occur- 
rences were part of a master plan to overthrow Betancourt was justified when such 
a plot was uncovered and put down on January 18. The plot was discovered when 
police arrested Carlos Savelli Maldonado, who was suspected of having been a 
leader of the terrorism which occurred in October 1959 (HAR, XII: 552). The 
arrest, in which one police officer was killed, uncovered documents and plans 
found in Savelli's residence that led to the arrest of at least 12 military personnel 
and over 100 civilians. Names of many of the conspirators were furnished by Luis 
Nouel, a Caracas florist who used his delivery trucks to transport arms and mate- 
rials for the plot. According to police, Nouel admitted having been involved in 
conspiracies against the government since the fall of the dictatorship two years 
earlier. It was also reported that Savelli's home had been outfitted to serve as the 
headquarters of the plotters; it was said to contain a plentiful supply of arms and 
ammunition and was even equipped with a secret underground exit. 


Documents found indicated that ex-General José Marfa Castro Le6n was to 
be installed as President of a governing junta after the overthrow of the Betancourt 
government. While his lieutenants were being rounded up in his homeland, Castro 
Le6n was reportedly placed under arrest by the U.S. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for having entered the United States with a falsified passport obtained either 

in the Dominican Republic or in Europe. 


Minister of Defense Josué Lépez Henrfquez stated that the abortive move- 
ment had found no support among members of the Armed Forces. He indicated 
that the arrests of military personnel had been "preventative in nature." Because 
of evidence found linking Trujillo agents with the plot, Betancourt announced that 
Venezuela would ask for the intervention of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) to prevent the interference of the Dominican Republic in Venezuela's affairs. 
The President indicated that if this did not convince Trujillo of Venezuela's right 
to be governed in the way its citizens chose, "energetic measures" would be em- 
ployed to convince him of this right. 


Venezuelans Celebrate Anniversary of the Downfall of the Dictatorship. 
As authorities mopped up the remains of the plot, Venezuelan citizens began a 
jubilant celebration to commemorate the occasion on January 21, 1958, at 12 noon, 
when a general strike was called which proved to be the final and fatal blow to the 
Pérez Jiménez regime. For twenty minutes auto horns howled, church bells rang, 
and factory sirens screamed, imitating the original protest against the dictatorship. 
In the same square which ten days earlier had been the scene of unrest and protest, 
a hundred thousand persons gathered to celebrate the winning of their democracy 
and to demonstrate their confidence in and willingness to defend the elected govern- 
ment. Although at the month's end it appeared that things were well under control, 
President Betancourt issued a call to the Venezuelan people to be alert and to de- 
fend "that which was won with blood on January 23, 1958." 


Betancourt drew both criticism and praise for his speech delivered during 
the anniversary celebration. The President reaffirmed the "normal" nature of 
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Venezuelan-U.S. relations and, in an obvious reference to Cuba, he urged Vene- 
zuelans not to copy other countries in their criticism of the United States. With 
an unmistakable allusion to Venezuelan Communists, he warned a "certain politi- 
cal sector not included in the ruling government coalition" not to stir up animosity 
against foreign investment capital and the United States. Comments on Betan- 
court's speech ranged from "courageous and sincere,"' offered by Rafael Caldera, 
leader of the COPEI (Christian Socialists), to the Communist Party's estimate of 
it as "gratuitous and unjust."" The Communist spokesman added, "We will fight 
and throw off U.S. imperialism to defend the liberty and sovereignty of the peo- 
ples of Latin America."' Betancourt's own Accién Democrf4tica commented that 
the President's remarks were "unobjectionable,'" but there was an obvious lack 
of enthusiasm among party members. The United States also found a champion 

in the Venezuelan Congress when Senator Arturo Uslar Pietri (a well-known writ- 
er, educator, and economist) spoke out against anti-U.S. criticism and pointed 
out that, instead of dwelling on the mistakes the United States had made, Vene- 
zuelans should realize that the United States is a country which "respects liberty, 
human dignity, representative government, and justice.'' He added that his con- 
clusions were based on his own residence in the United States. 


Banks Resist Order to Show Pérez Jiménez Accounts. Five banks in the 
United States sought to resist a U.S. court order to turn over the accounts of 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez as the battle to extradite the ex-dictator continued. The 
Venezuelan Government, which hoped to bring Pérez Jiménez back to Venezuela 
to stand trial for the crimes of his 10-year rule, gained the support of the U.S. 
Department of Justice, which ordered the banks to make the records available in 
order to determine the validity of Venezuela's allegations that Pérez Jiménez pos- 
sessed millions of dollars' worth of state property. In its order, the Justice De- 


partment stated that the case involved the obligation of the United States to comply 
with a U.S.-Venezuelan extradition agreement. 


Lépez Mateos Visits Venezuela. Mexican President Adolfo Lépez Mateos 
received a clamorous welcome from more than 3,000 persons at the airport at 
Maiquetfa when he arrived with his wife and daughter on January 15. He spent 
four days in Venezuela discussing economic problems, principally petroleum and 
the common market, with Venezuelan leaders. He also visited oil and iron cen- 
ters in Venezuela. 


It was announced that Cuba had also attempted to add to the current trend of 
presidential interchange by inviting Betancourt to visit Cuba, but no official state- 
ment was released on whether or not Betancourt intended to accept the invitation. 
In view of recent comments made by the President in regard to Cuba, however, it 
was felt that he would not accept. 


Venezuelan- Paraguayan Relations Strained. Relations between Venezuela 
and Paraguay became strained as the recently appointed Paraguayan Ambassador 
to Venezuela, Victor Morffiigo, returned to Paraguay without having presented 
his credentials to the Venezuelan Government. He reported that this was because 
of the current of hostility toward Paraguayan dictator General Alfredo Stroessner 
and because of actual intervention on the part of Venezuela in the internal affairs 
of Paraguay (see PARAGUAY). The Venezuelan Government in turn recalled "for 
consultation" its Ambassador in Asunci6n, Francisco Gabald6n Mazarri. In an- 
swer to Morffiigo's charges, the Ministry of Foreign Relations declared that, al- 
though it was well known that Venezuela did not believe in intervention in the 
domestic problems of other countries, it reserved the right to assume an attitude 
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of sympathy or coolness toward other governments according to their respec- 
tive systems of government. 


Petroleum Labor Contract Talks Continued; Oil Outlook Declared Bright. 
Talks between the major oil companies and the oil workers' union Federaci6n de 
Petroleros progressed during January, but no final agreement was made. It was 
expected, however, that the talks would terminate and that the contract would be 
signed by February 15, thus diminishing the government's fear of an oil strike. 
Petroleum production reached the near record level of 2,932,437 bbls. per day 
during January, and it was reported that for the first few months of 1960 produc- 
tion would be close to 3 million bbls. daily. Although it was declared by the Min- 
istry of Mines and Hydrocarbons that the Venezuelan oil picture appeared to be 
bright, it was observed that its number two position among the world's producers 
of oil would soon be lost to the rapidly increasing Russian oil industry. According 
to the Ministry, the United States imported over $663 million worth of petroleum 
from Venezuela in 1959. This amounted to 47.7% of the value of oil imported by 
the United States. The Ministry also announced that the total Venezuelan Govern- 


ment income from oil amounted to 1,450 million bolfvares (about $483 million) in 
1959. 


Increase in Iron Production. The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons an- 
nounced an increase for 1959 in iron production of more than two million tons, or 
11.2%, over the production of 1958. The new production mark established in 1959 
was 17,403,545 metric tons. Production of the Orinoco Mining Company, a sub- 
sidiary of U.S. Steel, was 14,658,288 metric tons. The rest (2,745,257 metric 


tons) was mined in the El Pao site of Bethlehem Steel's subsidiary, Iron Mines of 
Venezuela. 


Reynolds Aluminum to Invest in Venezuela. The Reynolds Aluminum Com- 
pany announced an offer made to the Venezuelan Government to invest 100 million 
bolfvares ($33 million) in an aluminum plant which would be constructed in Guayana 
and would utilize the power produced by the Caronf Electrification Program. Ac- 
cording to spokesmen for the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons and the develop- 
ment corporation Corporaci6n Venezolana de Fomento (CVF), the offer had been 
favorably received. Because of the lack of bauxite in commercial quantities in 
Venezuela, it was reported that the Reynolds plan included the importation of raw 
materials. It was estimated by CVF president Rafael Alfonso Ravard that the 
proposed plant would have an annual initial output of aluminum worth 27 million 
bolfvares ($9 million). 


COLOMBIA 


Pre-election Political Activity Heightened. Colombia emerged from its 
long Christmas holiday to find campaigning for the March congressional elections 
in full swing, the various political leaders criss-crossing the nation to hold popu- 
lar rallies and to confer with local leaders. So intensive was the campaigning that 
the special session of Congress tentatively announced for late January (HAR, XII: 
677) was postponed until after the March 20 election date. Meeting in Bogot4 with 
departmental Governors, President Alberto Lleras Camargo and Minister of the 
Interior Jorge Enrique Gutiérrez Anzola outlined the ways in which the election 
could be conducted in a peaceful manner and urged that complete impartiality be 
observed by officials in order to guarantee full voting freedom to the public. The 
dissident splinter groups of both the Liberal and Conservative parties appeared to 


be drawing larger crowds to their rallies than were the campaigners for the Na- 
tional Front, but general voter interest two months before the election appeared 
light at best. The general disillusionment of the people with meaningless political 
oratory was especially apparent in Boyac4 Department, where a popular movement 
termed the "Frente Boyacense" was formed to demand concrete programs from 
the politicians rather than the customary endless reiteration of empty promises. 


National Front Threatened by New Liberal Dissension. It appeared from 
events in January that the Liberal Part. was in danger of suffering the recent fate 
of the Conservatives and disintegrat . ‘oc « number of warring splinter factions. 
This first became evident when Juau 1.02... y Lozano, political essayist in sev- 
eral Bogot4 publications over the past years and a man with a reputation for polit- 
ical individualism, announced that he would present his own list of candidates for 
the March election in Tolima Department. A second, more prominent rupture in 
the party ranks came to light when Gloria Gaitaén de Valencia, daughter of Jorge 
Eliécer Gaitén, the extreme leftist Liberal leader whose assassination in 1948 
touched off the infamous rioting known as the "Bogotazo," told reporters that she 
and her Socialist husband, Luis Emiro Valencia, hoped to lead a rebirth of "Gai- 
tanismo."' Denying any affiliation with Alfonso L6épez Michelsen, head of a small 
faction of leftist Liberal dissidents whose outward political ideologies had recently 
been compared to those of her father, she asserted that the entire Liberal Party 
was deceiving the public and called upon Liberal voters either to refrain from 
voting or to cast a blank ballot in the March election. 


Government Campaign Against Bandit Violence. Initial steps seemed to in- 
dicate that President Lleras Camargo intended to fulfill his New Year's promise 
that the government's primary undertaking in 1960 would be the complete re- 
establishment of peace in the nation. A special "peace planning council" composed 
of government, armed forces, and Rehabilitation Commission officials met to map 
out a plan oi action that would bring a definite end to bandit violence in the five de- 
partments still under a state of siege (Tolima, Caldas, Valle, Cauca, and Huila). 
In addition to a drastically increased program of military action, especially in 
Tolima Department, the area worst affected by bandit activity, the group called 
for stepped-up rehabilitation measures, including the parceling and colonization 
of available lands to absorb the vast numbers of unemployed peasants driven into 
towns and cities by fear and intimidation. A 50-million-peso appropriation was 
authorized to cover the expenses of the land program. It was hoped also that, 
under the provisions of a recent law, much land sold at ridiculously low prices or 
abandoned because of bandit terrorism would either be returned to its rightful own- | 
ers or that just payment for it would be exacted from its new owners. 


It was generally agreed that the bandits, the last vestiges of guerrilla fight- 
ers who had formed into politically oriented bands during the presidential admin- 
istrations of Mariano Ospina Pérez (1946-50) and Laureano G6mez (1950-53) and 
had continued to maintain a virtual state of civil war under the dictatorship of 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla (1953-57), had lost their political purpose in recent years 
and had developed into professional robbers and murderers. Although a 50% de- 
crease in the number of deaths by violence had been effected during 1959, as well 
as a comparable increase in the number of criminals captured, the statistics nev- 
ertheless remained alarming: 

1958 1959 1958 1959 

Deaths 4,411 2,127 Bandits killed 125 

Monthly average 367.5 177.2 Bandits captured 1,099 4,243 
Daily average 12.2 5.9 Monthly average 291.8 353.5 
Daily average 7.3 11.7 


The highest death tolls were registered in Tolima (717), Caldas (621), and Valle 
(551) Departments. Pacification was considered nearly complete in Cauca, where 
85 persons died, and in Huila, where the toll was only 32; 127 deaths were regis- 
tered in the nation's remaining departments. 


Pan American Highway Plans Progress. Meeting in Panama, the Colombian 
and Panamanian Ministers of Public Works, Virgilio Barco Vargas and Victor Cruz 
Urrutia, agreed on Palo de Letras as the point at which the projected Pan American 
Highway link through the Isthmus of Darien should cross the intercontinental border 
between the two nations. Colombia was reportedly eager to reach an understanding 
on this point, since President Lleras Camargo wished to use the urgency of the mat- 
ter as a talking point in pressing for U.S. aid for the project during his trip to 
Washington in April. An agreement for a joint campaign against malaria, yellow 
fever, and other diseases which might endanger the health of road workers in the 
border area was also under study by the two nations. 


Marked Economic Progress Registered in 1959. The National Front gov- 
ernment's economic policy in 1959 produced positive results and the nation expe- 
rienced a remarkable degree of recovery from the conditions left by ex-dictator 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, according to an end-of-the-year statement by the Bank of 
the Republic. The employment index in the manufacturing industry rose from 120.1 
in 1957 and 1958 to 126.0 in September 1959, the report said, and the tendency 
toward a steady rise in the cost of living was visibly slowed, falling from 7.8% in 
1958 (January to November) to 7.2% in 1959 for white collar workers, and from 
7.4% to 6.8% for laborers. Commercial wholesale prices rose only 6.7% as com- 
pared to 10.3% during the same period in 1958. Agriculture experienced substan- 
tial improvements largely through the combined efforts of the Caja de Crédito 
Agrario (Agricultural Credit Bank), and Banco Ganadero (Livestock Credit Bank), 
and private commercial banks; especially appreciable were rises in the production 
of cotton, barley, and soy. The peso maintained an official exchange rate of 6. 40 
to the dollar throughout 1959, and the free market dollar fell from 8.15 in January 
to 6.66 in mid-October, leveling off at approximately 7.0 at the end of December. 
This revaluation of the peso was said to constitute one of the government's major 
conquests in the economic field during the year, reflecting the nation's confidence 
in the stability of the recovery measures adopted. The value of exports rose to 
$369 million for the first 11 months of 1959, as compared to $365 million for the 
entire year in 1958; efforts to develop an export trade in items of importance sec- 
ondary to coffee and oil, the nation's major exports, were relatively successful, 
with sales totaling $13 million for the year and continued favorable results antici- 
pated in 1960. In response to the greater demand from industry and commerce 
for raw materials, consumer goods, and equipment for new or expanding enter- 
prises, imports reached a monthly average of $32 million, as compared to $23 
million in 1958. The nation's gold and exchange reserves climbed to $225 million 
in mid-December, as compared to $170 million in December 1958. This increase, 
superior to the most optimistic predictions, was attributed to high coffee sales in 
1959 and to foreign credit. 


The administrative department of planning and technical services also issued 
a résumé of national economic activity in 1959. This report estimated that the 
nation's industrial production for the year had increased at a rate well above the 
8% average for the preceding six years. Steel production, however, had fallen 
from 121,053 tons in 1958 to 108,380 tons in 1959, the decrease said to be due to 
a three-month period of paralyzation while normal maintenance repairs were car- 
ried on in a section of the Paz del Rfo mill. Predictions for the plant's future were 
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optimistic, nevertheless, because of improvements to its present facilities and 

an ambitious expansion program to be initiated in 1960. Cotton consumption by 
textile factories increased 8.6% in 1959, and the purchase of new equipment re- 
cently authorized by the government (HAR, XII: 501) was expected to increase 
production capacity by 10%. The chemical industries exhibited great activity in 
1959, and it was predicted that they would grow rapidly in importance during the 
next two years, an especially favorable tendency since extensive use would be made 
of local raw materials. Crude oil production increased an estimated 13.5%, but 
maximum production was not reached because of labor conflicts in May and at the 
end of the year (HAR, XII: 615). "Extraordinary recuperation" was attributed to 
the construction industry, where a 30.5% increase was noted, especially in urban 
housing; the heightened activity was said to be due to the credit facilities extended 
by the Banco Central Hipotecario and the Instituto de Crédito Territorial. Motor 
transport showed no marked improvement, but railroad transport increased by 
26%, the government-owned enterprise showing a profit for the first time in its 
history. Sugar production was more or less equal to consumption, although maxi- 
mum production was not achieved because of strikes during the year. Considerable 
expansion was anticipated, however, both in cane cultivation and milling capacity, 
and it was hoped that within three years there would be an exportable surplus. 
Colombian coffee exports to the United States increased 14.6%, representing 21.4% 
of the United States' total coffee purchases (January to November), approximately 
the same proportion as in the preceding year (Brazilian imports, on the other 
hand, increased from 36.4% to 45.7%). Colombian coffee exports to Europe in- 
creased 26.5% in 1959, representing an estimated 8% of Europe's total coffee pur- 
chases. In spite of the greater volume exported in 1959, however, it was expected 
that the total dollar income would be less than in 1958 due to the fall in coffee 
prices from 52.34¢ to 45.22¢ per lb. 


Bogot4's Power Supply to be Increased. The Empresa de Energfa Eléctrica 
de Bogoté received a loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (IBRD) for $17.6 million to increase the supply of power to Bogot4 and 
the surrounding area. The new installations, which would have a generating ca- 
pacity of 117,000 kw., or nearly double the capacity of the city's present power 
system, were part of an expansion program being undertaken with bank assistance 
to add about 400, 000 kw. by 1970 to the 128,000 kw. presently available in the 
Bogoté area. Extensive improvements in the transmission and distribution facil- 
ities necessitated by the increase in generating capacity were also included in the 
program. The total cost of the projects was estimated at $30.4 million, the IBRD's 
loan to cover foreign exchange requirements. 


Austin Cars to be Assembled in Colombia. The Sociedad Colombiana de 
Automotores, after more than four years of negotiations, entered into an agree- 
ment with the British Motors Corporation for the assembly and sale in Colombia 
of Austin motor cars, jeeps, and trucks. The company also planned to undertake 
manufacturing in a later stage of its development, employing 55-60% Colombian 
products, and anticipated an eventual export market in other Bolivarian countries. 
The production goal for the first year of the plant's operation was set at 5,000 
vehicles, the minimum required by law, with the first to come off the assembly 
line before mid-1960. The savings effected by assembly within the country and a 
special exemption from the tax normally imposed upon manufacturers not using 
goods produced by the Paz del Rfo steel mill were expected to make the cost of the 
vehicles to the consumer much lower than that of imported U.S. and European cars. 
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Coal Deposits to be Exploited. The Colombian Mining Corporation, com- 
posed of U.S. and Colombian business interests, signed a contract with the Min- 
istry of Mines for exploitation of the El Cerrej6n coal deposits, located about 80 
km. from the city of Riohacha in the Guajira Peninsula. The deposits, which re- 
portedly have a proved potential of 35 million tons and an estimated capacity of 

175 million tons, would be mined for export. The company's first activity was to 
be the construction of a port at Punto Pedregal, where deep water would allow ac- 
cess to ships of high tonnage, and a railroad from the mines to the port. Exploita- 
tion of inland coal deposits of 50 to 60 million proved tons of top-grade anthracite 
near Puerto Berrio on the Magdalena River was also to begin by mid-1960 under 
a concession held by the Basic Metals and Coal Corporation of Miami. 


ECUADOR 


Parties Select Presidential Candidates. Political maneuvering held the 
limelight in January as the Ecuadorian political parties regrouped in search of 
advantages in the June presidential elections. Most surprising was the Socialist 
Party's unexpected alliance with the Communist Party and the Concentraci6n de 
Fuerzas Populares (CFP--leftist party of Carlos Guevara Moreno) forming a co- 
alition somewhat like the Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP) of Chile. Christening 
their movement the "Movimiento de la Segunda Independencia, " the three groups 
resolved to consolidate their electoral strength in an anti-Conservative popular 
front. Although invited to attend the convention of the extreme leftist elements, 
Liberal Party leaders refused on the grounds that any alliance with the Communists 
and CFP caudillistas would be incompatible with party principles. They did, how- 
ever, by virtue of nominating the same man, join forces with the large group of 
Ecuadorian independents, said to be the most numerous political force in the na- 
tion. Meeting in separate conventions, first the Independents and then the Liberals 
voted to support former President (1948-52) Galo Plaza Lasso in his try for a 
second term as Chief Executive. The Conservative national convention, confronted 
with a choice between Ruperto Alarc6n Falconi, currently the Ecuadorian Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, and Gonzalo Cordero Crespo, who recently resigned as Minister 
of Social Welfare, selected the latter by a 10-vote margin. The fourth candidate 
to enter the field, temperamental former President (1934-35, 1944-47, 1952-56) 
José Marfa Velasco Ibarra, currently living in self-imposed exile in Argentina, 
accepted the nomination of the Federacién Nacional Velasquista after receiving a 
petition bearing the signatures of 28 of his friends on behalf of some 200,000 pre- 
sumed supporters. Never a member of any political group (but currently enjoying 
some Conservative support), Velasco Ibarra defined his federation as a "popular 
movement" and announced that he would return to Ecuador in mid-February to be- 
gin active campaigning. 


Presidential Address. In his New Year's speech, President Camilo Ponce 
Enrfquez announced that he would hand over his office to whomever the majority 
chose as its new President. He stated emphatically that his administration was 
not to blame for the postponement of the 11th Inter-American Conference (HAR, 
XII: 680), which was to have been held in Quito in February 1960, since all the 
promised physical preparations, including the new legislative palace, would be 
ready for use by the appointed time. He admitted, however, that the postpone- 
ment had been necessary because certain items in programing could not have been 
completed by the conference date. The delay might have been shorter, he added, 
if it had not been for the June presidential elections, which, it was feared, would 
create a political climate unsuited for an international gathering. He stated that 
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the nation's economic condition was basically stable and that, while the monetary 
policy followed during his administration had been somewhat rigid and restrictive, 

it was in tune with the current state of national development and would lead even- 

tually to a period of more visible economic progress rather than to the inflation 

that plagued so many Latin American nations where more liberal economic poli- 

cies were followed. Ample use, he said, had been made of foreign credit for the 

realization of development projects which, had they been financed internally, would 

have created a ruinous drain on national resources. The President assured the 

Ecuadorian people, however, that the country had incurred debts only to the ex- 

tent to which it could repay them, adding that since investments had been produc- : 
tive, increased exports were resulting in a favorable balance of trade. 


New Petroleum Refinery to Satisfy National Fuel Needs. The productive 
capacity of a new oil refinery built by the Anglo- Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd., in 
the port of La Libertad on the Santa Elena Peninsula, was believed to be sufficient 
to satisfy the national fuel requirements. The long-awaited plant, which officially 
began operation on December 1, was to produce low, medium, and high octane 

gasoline. 


Banana Exports at Peak. Banana exports, rising to a new high in 1959, 
helped to maintain Ecuador's favorable balance of trade. According to the For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, exports of this fruit totaled 223,980 metric tons in the 
third quarter of 1959, representing increases of 12.5% in volume and 22% in value 
over the same period in 1958. A government decree issued in July 1959, requiring 
that 50% of all bananas exported must be purchased from small producers, was 
successful in raising the prices paid to small producers. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


APRA's Purge and Relations with Castro. As an aftermath to the ousting 
of eight party members in October (HAR, XII: 561), the APRA party national ex- 

ecutive committee announced in January the expulsion of the prominent Aprista 

leader Hilda Gadea. What otherwise would have been a quiet disagreement over 

social and political ideas became a well-publicized subject of speculation when it 

was reported that Srta. Gadea's break with Aprismo was a direct consequence of 

her reunion with her ex-husband Ernesto ("'Che'') Guevara in Cuba. Srta. Gadea 

had met the Argentine-born Guevara in Peru, where she was an active member of 

the Aprista party. Sometime later Guevara left for Central America, where he 7 
served under the Jacobo Arbenz administration in Guatemala; later he went to 

Mexico, where he met Fidel Castro of Cuba. Meanwhile, Srta. Gadea remained 

in Peru as an active leader of the Peruvian Aprista movement. According to re- . 
ports, once Guevara was established in Cuba as one of the top government officials 

in Premier Castro's regime, Srta. Gadea left Peru to join her ex-husband. She 

then apparently began to drift away from the established Aprista political platform. 

According to some observers, as reflected in the conservative Peruvian weekly 

Vanguardia of January 16, this break accentuated the increasing divergence be- 

tween Aprismo and Fidelismo. Vanguardia argued that the break between APRA 

and Castro was over Castro's affinity with Communism, since two leftist anti- 

Communist groups would not otherwise break up. Others felt that the APRA's new 


conservatism made it jealous of the radical, growing, and dynamic 26th of July 
Movement. 


Favorable Economic Conditions. Peru was the object of a flattering report 
by Oscar S. Straus, a partner of Guggenheim Brothers of New York. At a meeting 
of St. Louis businessmen, Straus said that the Peruvian economic climate was 
highly favorable to the investment of foreign capital. He pointed out that no dis- 
crimination had been shown in Peru against foreign investments and said that 
Peruvian law did not establish expropriation clauses or punitive tax treatment. 
Praising the new Peruvian industrial promotion law which provided liberal meas- 
ures to attract foreign capital, Straus mentioned lead, zinc and copper mining, 
fishing, general manufacturing, agriculture, and petroleum as fields for the in- 
vestment of private capital. 


Budget Legislation. Premier Pedro Beltran made a televisivn and radio 
appeal to the Peruvian people in support of legislation now before the Congress de- 
signed to make up the budgetary deficit. Premier Beltran hoped to cover the es- 
timated 1,000 million soles deficit in the 1959 budget and avoid a similar deficit 
during 1960. Among the tax measures he adopted for this purpose were: the in- 
troducing of stronger tax controls and penalties on fraudulent returns; using 63% 
of alcohol tax revenues during 1960 for general government expenses and 37% for 
the National Health and Welfare Fund instead of allocating these funds entirely to 
the social security program as was customary; and covering the 1960 social secu- 
rity program through the issue of public bonds for up to 138 million soles. As in 
1959, the servicing of the government debt to the Certral Bank of Peru would be 
suspended throughout 1960. 


Peru's Sugar Quota. Enrique Basombrio, chairman of the National Sugar 


Producers' Committee of Peru, called on the Peruvian Government for aid in 
obtaining a larger share of the U.S. sugar quota. Mexico, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salyador, and Brazil were hoping for increases as well. Basombrio stated that 
the expected 1960 sugar crop of 500,000 tons could help offset the unfavorable trade 
balance now existing if the United States would raise the Peruvian sugar quota. At 
present, said Basombrio, Peru had only 1.01% of the U.S. sugar market of 9.5 
million tons. If the quota were raised, he argued, Peru would get more foreign 
exchange as well as increased government revenue. A week after Basombrio's 
statement, the Peruvian Ambassador in Washington, Fernando Berckemeyer, de- 
livered a note to the U.S. Government which expressed the hope that a more favor- 
able consideration would be given to Peruvian sugar interests. Late in January, 
during a visit to Lima, U.S. Senator George Smathers (Dem., Florida) said that 
he was opposed to any change in the present Peruvian sugar quota. He expressed 
doubts on the advisability of such a move "under the present conditions." He failed 
to elaborate on this statement, although he declared that, if the United States should 
increase sugar purchases from foreign markets, the Peruvian request would be 
considered. 


BOLIVIA 


MNR Split Widened by Factional Violence. Bolivia suffered a month of fran- 
tic political turmoil which went unnoticed by the U.S. press. Several outbreaks of 
violence gave evidence of the intense struggle between the two mutually antagonistic 
factions of the government party Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR). 
Walter Guevara Arce, currently Foreign Minister, split the party by forming an 
MNR Auténtico faction in October. Guevara Arce's faction, which seemed to appeal 
to moderate elements that felt the revolution had gone too far, declared it was dis- 
gusted with the corruption and distortion of revolutionary principles, and advocated 


sweeping reforms. Former President Victor Paz Estenssoro, head of the MNR, 
still controlled the majority of the party, but he was forced to rely heavily on the 
MNR labor faction boss Juan Lechfn. The MNRA leaders, who planned to attend 
the MNR convention scheduled for February 15 and to fight for the nomination of 
Guevara Arce, demanded certain reforms in the procedure of the party convention 
to make this important gathering more democratic. Foremost among these was 
the inauguration of secret balloting for candidates; Auténtico leaders declared that 
if their faction were not allowed to express its will, it would hold a separate con- 
vention later to nominate Guevara Arce. 


As the convention drew near, rivalry became violent. The one-sided truce 
proclaimed by President Hernan Siles Zuazo in December was never actually en- 
dorsed by Guevara Arce. The truce was officially broken when Guevara Arce's 
faction in Cochabamba seized a party youth headquarters and expelled the support- 
ers of Paz Estenssoro. When.this occurred, Guevara Arce had just returned to 
La Paz from a campaign tour to Cochabamba. Both factions in Cochabamba went 
about amassing arms and ammunition while Control Polftico (secret police) agents 
seized several caches of arms. On January 28, Paz Estenssoro himself was shot 
at and jailed in Cochabamba for a few hours by a group of militiamen said to be 
Auténticos. 


In La Paz, the Fifth National Conference of Rural Workers came out in sup- 
port of Guevara Arce and bitterly criticized MNR officials for opportunism and 
exploiting the peasants nearly as much as La Rosca (the Bolivian name for the 
hated tin-mining oligarchy which controlled Bolivia before the 1952 Revolution). 
Delegates were outspoken in their criticism of the slow progress of agrarian re- 
form and seemed:to favor the organization of peasant cooperatives rather than the 
fragmentation of latifundia into individual plots. The rural leaders complained of 
the privileges granted urban workers and miners compared to the peasantry. Con- 
gress chairman Zen6én Barrientos Mamani said the peasants should acquire arms 
and build larger militias and that the peasants' federation deserved a skyscraper 
such as the railroad workers' union had in La Paz. Upon leaving an evening ses- 
sion, Barrientos Mamani and other leaders were attacked and badly beaten by a 
gang said to be composed of MNR left-wing faction supporters. 


Paz Estenssoro's followers again took direct action against the Auténticos. 
With drawn pistols they captured the La Paz headquarters of the Comando (MNR 
local party militia) and demanded the replacement of the militia leadership, in- 
cluding Jorge Rfos Gamarra, who is also Mayor of La Paz as well as the leading 
Auténtico vice presidential candidate. MNR party executive secretary Federico 
Alvarez Plata, a Paz Estenssoro supporter (HAR, XII: 562, 684), promised to 
look into the matter of replacing the Comando leadership. An Auténtico counter- 
attack on the headquarters was unsuccessful. Left-wing MNR supporters of Paz 
Estenssoro were frustrated in an attempt to "arrest" La Paz police chief Colonel 
Hermégenes Rfos Ledezma. Rfos Ledezma disarmed one would-be kidnapper and 
held others at gun point until he was rescued. The Auténtico faction had planned 
to publish a new daily paper called Mafiana to counter the new Paz Estenssoro 
daily La Tarde (HAR, XII: 620). The Auténticos were furious when a mock issue 
of Mafiana appeared prematurely, presumably published by La Tarde, which 
ridiculed the Auténtico viewpoint with gross exaggeration. 


Speaking at a huge La Paz rally, Paz Estenssoro declared that if the Autén- 
tico faction did not agree with the principles of the 1952 Revolution and with the 
policies inaugurated under his presidency and that of his successor President 


Siles Zuazo, they should leave the party. He added that the MNR's success had 
attracted many elements whose interests were actually opposed to the Revolution 
and that the party would be better off without them. Juan Lechfn, head of the MNR 
labor segment and wheel horse of the MNR, who was considered most likely to run 
for Vice President with Paz Estenssoro, was reportedly annoyed when vice presi- 
dential hopeful Alvarez Plata sat beside Paz Estenssoro at the rally. Lechfn him- 
self was not invited to the platform. However, rumors of a Paz-Lechfn split were 
denied. 


President Siles Zuazo tried in vain to re-establish the truce between the 
factions, while each group blamed the other for making reconciliation impossible. 
In spite of Siles Zuazo's efforts, pro-Paz Estenssoro Ministers demanded that 
Guevara Arce resign as Foreign Minister if he insisted on campaigning for Presi- 
dent. Guevara Arce was appointed Foreign Minister in November when he resigned 
as Interior Minister, after having been accused of using government funds to finance 
his campaign. At first he refused to resign his new position, but late in January 
submitted his resignation as Foreign Minister in protest against the murder of a 
mine union leader, presumably a member of his faction (see below). 


In an atmosphere of tension reaching a rare degree even for volatile Bolivia, 
there were rumors of impending coups by both factions. Former Vice President 
Nuflo Chavez Ortiz claimed to have evidence that President Siles Zuazo himself 
had been planning a military coup to end the uncertain situation, and that it was 
Paz Estenssoro who had dissuaded him. Top military officials were publicly hor- 
rified at the thought that the Army, re-established along new principles in 1953 
after a year's suppression, might intervene in intra-party struggles. 


The Hugo Gonz4lez Moscoso faction of the Partido Obrero Revolucionario 
(POR--Trotskyist) gave an interesting interpretation of the MNR split in a special 
supplement to the party's organ Lucha Obrera. The POR alleged that the Guevara 
Arce faction had decided it was time to end the MNR's alliance with the labor bu- 
reaucracy, to crush the power of the labor unions, to ally itself with the upper 
middle class, and to re-establish out-and-out capitalism. According to the POR, 
Paz Estenssoro felt to the contrary that the MNR still needed the labor bureaucracy 
to control the workers and peasants. The POR, however, fully expected Paz Es- 
tenssoro to turn against labor just as Argentine President Arturo Frondizi had as 
soon as he could do without its support. Gonz4lez Moscoso said the MNR labor 
leaders were backing Paz Estenssoro to protect their jobs. 


Violence and Death in Oruro Mine Strike. The miners' union continued to 
fight the COMIBOL's plans to unfreeze the subsidized prices of meat, sugar, bread, 
and rice (HAR, XII: 686). The miners' general strike planned for January 15 was 
called off, probably because the unions' demands were all negative, aimed at pre- 
venting the planned austerity measures, none of which had actually been put into 
effect. One U.S. source insisted that the International Monetary Fund had dropped 
its demand that commissary prices be unfrozen by 1960 if stabilization aid were to 
continue (HAR, XII: 686). 


Political questions within the mine workers' union Federaci6n Sindical de 
Trabajadores Mineros de Bolivia (FSTMB) were of more immediate concern and 
led to one of the worst outbreaks of violence Bolivia has seen since the 1952 Rev- 
olution. The miners of the Huanuni, Catavi, and Siglo Veinte tin mines, all in the 
Oruro area, went on strike on January 22, demanding that the government jail the 
head of the MNR militia in Huanuni, Wilfredo Sifiani, who had captured the miners' 


union headquarters in that mining town and had tried to kill several miners. The 
Huanuni miners had thereupon fled en masse to Catavi and declared a strike which 
was immediately joined by the Catavi and Siglo Veinte unions. Although the strike 
was declared illegal, workers in all the other mines near Oruro promised to join 
it if necessary. 


Until recently, Huanuni had been controlled by the local MNR militia, which 
was openly hostile to the FSTMB headed by Juan Lechfn. The Huanuni militia was 
known as a strike-breaking unit and "loyal to the government."' This control dated 
back to the stabilization decree of December 1956, when the government succeeded 
in ousting local union leaders and establishing party militia control in Huanuni as 
part of a broad attempt to break the FSTMB, which was certain to oppose the sta- 
bilization measures. Paz Estenssoro's return to Bolivia from London in June 1959 
strengthened the MNR left wing and labor forces. The miners of Huanuni were 
able to oust the party militia controlled by Guevara Arce, then Interior Minister. 
The Guevarista militia leaders recaptured Huanuni from the FSTMB late in 1959 
and began hunting down mine workers. The FSTMB appealed to the government to 
arrest militia boss Sifiani. It was later revealed that President Siles Zuazo had 
ordered the Mayor of Oruro to oust Sifiani, but this order was not carried out. 
This complex background caused some newspapers to dismiss the affair as a part 
of the MNR factional struggle. 


On January 24, eleven were killed and some thirty wounded when miners' 
militias, mostly units of Huanuni, Catavi and Siglo Veinte workers, advanced on 
Huanuni and captured the main plaza. The Auténtico militia, which had been de- 
fending the square, fled. 


In the meantime President Siles Zuazo, showing the personal bravery which 
had won him support over incredible odds in the past, rushed to Huanuni from La 
Paz, where he was convalescing from a mild illness. Arriving with two Ministers 
just as the battle was over, he tried to restore calm and reduce the looting which 
accompanied the search for Auténtico escapees. One Auténtico militia leader was 
apparently dragged from under the town curate's bed, shot at the church entrance, 
and then hanged from a tree in the main square. The President expressed his dis- 
gust at this act of barbarism. Foreign Minister Guevara Arce submitted his res- 
ignation over this incident, but the resignation had not been accepted by the Pres- 
ident by the end of January. 


When Juan Lechfn, who is head of the FSTMB, arrived at the Oruro airport 
bound for Huanuni, shortly after the President, hostile miners surrounded his 
plane and would not allow him to disembark. He had to return to La Paz. This 
seemed an indication of the waning popularity of this notorious opportunist as well 
as proof that the struggle in the Oruro area was not simply factional. Presumably 
Lechfn and the miners who were hostile to him both belonged to the Paz Estenssoro 
faction. When peace was restored and the President returned to La Paz, the FSTMB 
called off the general strike they had planned, and miners returned to work. The 
thorny problem of the mine commissary prices had still to be resolved. 


Detention of FSB Leaders. Although the government granted a safe conduct 
in December to those political exiles who wished to return to Bolivia, several mem- 
bers of the rightist Catholic opposition Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) were 
jailed when they crossed the border into the country. The government's answer 
was that the exiles had merely been allowed to return, but if some were arrested 
for “ordinary crimes," this could not be helped. 
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Protests against New Cuban Ambassador. The new Cuban Ambassador to 
Bolivia, José Tabares, caused controversy by attending the Paz Estenssoro rally 
in La Paz (see above) before he had even presented his credentials to the Presi- 
dent. Apparently Tabares spoke at the meeting in support of Paz Estenssoro. La 
Paz newspapers went so far as to call him persona non grata for this interference 
in internal factional politics. Tabares later said he had not meant to break diplo- 
matic protocol, that he was a revolutionary and a student of social problems, and 
that he planned to go to all MNR political demonstrations. 


Investigation of U.S. Aid to Bolivia. The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the U.S. Senate Committee on Government Operations published 
its report on the handling of U.S. aid to Bolivia in January. The Subcommittee, 
headed by Senator John L. McClellan (Dem., Arkansas), discovered numerous 
instances of mishandling and incompetency leading to the loss or wastage of sev- 
eral million dollars, and recommended that Oscar M. Powell, director of U.S. 
aid to Bolivia from 1952 to 1956, be reprimanded. Powell was later director of 
the U.S. mission to Guatemala, which was heavily criticized in July (HAR, XII: 
255), but he went into retirement shortly after the committee hearings. However, 
part of the blame was put on the International Cooperation Administration head- 
quarters, which failed to supply a qualified staff for aid administration. 


According to the committee report (86th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Re- 
port No. 1030, January 20, 1960) the United States gave Bolivia $152 million in aid 
from 1943 through fiscal 1959. Technical assistance averaged $1.5 million a year 
in the 1943-52 period, but after the 1952 Revolution increased to $2.7 million a 
year. In 1953, however, in addition to the technical assistance, a direct economic 
aid program was initiated involving about $20 million a year. This included ship- 
ments of foodstuffs, material, and equipment, and direct contributions to the fi- 
nancing of Bolivia's budgetary deficits. The latter came to $5.1 million in 1957, 
$7.2 million in 1958, and $8 million in 1959. 


It was discovered that no adequate financial records of expenditures or losses 
were kept until 1957, and that more than a million dollars were unaccounted for. 
Between 1954 and 1957 more than $2 million in food and fiber gifts were lost through 
overcrowding of ports serving Bolivia and theft of materials in transit. Many expen- 
sive and ill-conceived projects were undertaken which later had to be abandoned be- 
cause they did not suit the country's needs. A million dollars were wasted on a 
discontinued irrigation project in the Villamontes region of eastern Bolivia, which 
was so remote from populous areas that it could not be used. Two plants costing 
$225,000 to produce yucca flour would probably never be used, since there is no 
market in Bolivia for yucca flour. An agricultural vocational training center cost- 
ing $160,000 was abandoned because it was too far in advance of Bolivia's needs. 
Agricultural equipment worth $500,000 was lost, and other equipment, including 
combines, was rusting in the original crates because, again, it was unsuited to 
Bolivian agriculture. Even the much-publicized powdered milk plant at Cocha- 
bamba, built as a joint U.S.-UNICEF project, was still not in production, and it 
did not appear that the plant would have adequate milk supplies for many years to 
come. Powell said that he had been unaware of these problems. The Subcommittee 
report stated that under the present director, Roy Hill, the U.S. aid program was 
"being properly operated." 


One confidential source pointed out that a sizable percentage of U.S. aid had 
been diverted to the repayment of the Export-Import Bank loans so that the bank 
could maintain its record of no defaults. Another portion allegedly went for repay- 
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ment of defaulted foreign loans which were contracted in the early part of this 
century under such scandalous terms that many do not think payment should be 
resumed. If the amount of aid used for loan repayment were added to the millions 
of dollars which were wasted, the actual benefits to the Bolivian economy would 
naturally be considerably less than the $152 million appropriated since 1943 would 
imply. 


Encouraging Signs in Economy. Despite this maladministration, the New 
York Times pointed out that the Bolivian economy had already survived a $5 mil- 
lion cut in U.S. aid (from $23 million in 1958) with no apparent ill effects. This 
reduction was apparently a result of a review of U.S. assistance to Bolivia after 
the anti-U.S. riots in February 1959. A New York Times article gave the rise 
in the cost of living as only 7% for the first ten months of 1959, which the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund considered a triumph for inflation-ridden Bolivia. While one 
source put the rise in the cost of living at 3% a month for 1959, the New York Times 
figure seemed more reasonable. 


1960 Budget. Bolivia apparently planned on continued aid from the United 
States in 1960 (HAR, XII: 621). The new budget put spending at 425,458,105,731 
bolivianos ($35.5 million), an 11% increase over 1959, and income at 414,610,677,800 
($34.6 million) leaving a deficit of 10,847,427,931 ($.9 million). The projected in- 
come included $6.7 million in U.S. aid, which was somewhat less than the $8 mil- 
lion contributed to the budget in 1959. Although this reduction was taken as a sign 
of increasing independence from U.S. aid, it should be pointed out that there was 
no deficit in the 1959 budget. Service on the government debt took the largest part 
of the new budget, about 45%. Education received 12%; defense, 11%; agrarian re- 
form and agriculture, 5%; and social security, 4%. 


Failure to Meet Tin Export Quota. After having requested a higher tin ex- 
port quota from the International Tin Council, Bolivia failed to meet its tin export 
quota for the last quarter of 1959. Bolivia received a considerable quota increase 
for the first quarter of 1960, but it was doubtful if the mining industry could fulfill 
the new quota of 6,984 tons in view of probable labor difficulties and the decreasing 
grade of ores (HAR, XII: 686-87). The 1960 quota allotment gave Bolivia 19.4% of 
world tin production, the world's second largest tin quota. Malaya was first with 
37.8% and Indonesia third with 18.4%. 


CHILE 


Political Security under Alessandri. In his New Year's message, President 
Jorge Alessandri expressed satisfaction that the year 1959 had done much to restore 
the principles of public morality and political and administrative honesty. He called 
for harmony and unity of all groups and requested the cooperation of all Chileans 
who, w.th personal sacrifice, could contribute to the attainment of economic sta- 
bility in the new year. The approval of the 1960 budget by a vote of 64 to 7 in the 
Chamber of Deputies, despite alleged opposition control of 57 seats, reflected the 
nation's confidence in the President. 


El Mercurio commented that during a year of constitutional security under 
President Alessandri the role played by the political parties had gained greater 
importance. Following the example of the President, the Partido Conservador 
Unido, as well as the Liberal and Radical parties, was actively studying ways to 
solve national problems for the permanent betterment of Chile rather than the pres- 
ent advantage of the party. 


Cabinet under Fire. Finance Minister Roberto Vergara Herrera and Min- 
ister of Public Works Pablo Pérez Zafiartu were criticized for the delay in the 
construction of a proposed caustic soda plant in Iquique. The Ministers replied 
that a technical report had shown that the plant would not improve the area's econ- 
omy due to prohibitive costs. After two days of debate in Congress, the accusation 
was rejected by a vote of more than two to one, the minority votes representing the 
Partido Demécrata Cristiano, the Partido Nacional y Popular, as well as the Com- 
munists and Socialists. Radical Deputy Manuel Magalhaes resigned as coordinating 
secretary of the bloc of congressmen from the northern provinces in protest against 
the order issued by his party to vote against the accusation. 


The resignation of Foreign Minister Germ4n Vergara Donoso, presented on 
January 13, was rejected by the President, who was reluctant to change Foreign 
Ministers at the time when Chile was expecting the visits of President Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos of Mexico and President Eisenhower. Vergara was asked to remain until 
March, when he planned to go to Spain for eye surgery. 


Communism and Labor. The first regional congress of the workers' con- 
federation Confederaci6n Nacional de Trabajadores (CNT), affiliated with the 
Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT)--the inter-American 
labor federation to which the AFL-CIO is affiliated-- was held in Santiago with dele- 
gates from more than thirty organizations. A strong protest was issued because 
of an attack made on Ramén Domfnguez, chairman of the CNT, by Communist mem- 
bers of the workers' confederation Central Unico de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH). 
The CUTCH is the largest Chilean labor confederation. The protest pointed out that 
it was time to expose the Communist Party policy of attempting to create and main- 
tain constant unrest within the ranks of labor. 


Clotario Blest, chairman of the CUTCH (HAR, XII: 688), confessed on the 
floor of Congress that the CUTCH and its second congress were financed by the 
Communist-controlled World Federation of Trade Unions. Outstanding leaders 
were withdrawing from the CUTCH posts to serve on the political front, with newly 
trained personnel taking the CUTCH positions. 


Lépez Mateos Visits Chile. The Chilean Parliament listened in deep silence 
to the appeal of President Lépez Mateos of Mexico for the unity of all Latin Amer- 
ican peoples, "all equal, all united, and all great," and then burst into wild acclaim. 
Later, dispensing with protocol and police escort, L6épez Mateos mingled freely 
with the cheering crowds through streets profusely decorated with Chilean and 
Mexican flags. Everywhere he spoke for continental unity, a common market, and 
greater interchange of goods and culture. Foreign Ministers Vergara Donoso of 
Chile and Manuel Tello of Mexico signed a cultural agreement providing for the 
exchange of scientists, writers, and students; the promotion of scholarships; co- 
operation with UNESCO; and free exchange of films, books, magazines, records, 
and all forms of cultural expression. 


President Alessandri received a group of officials from the United States 
who had arrived in Chile to coordinate preparations for the visit of President 
Eisenhower. Among others were Thomas Stephens, secretary to the President; 
James Haggerty, press secretary; Wiley Buchanan of the State Department; Major 
John Eisenhower; and Dr. Walter Thatch, White House physician. 


Monetary Reform and Economic Progress. Chile's new monetary unit, the 
escudo, went into circulation as part of President Alessandri's economic reform 


(HAR, XII: 224). It was worth 1,000 pesos, which during years of inflation had 
been devalued until 1,050 pesos were worth but one U.S. dollar. The government 
hoped that the new money would restore confidence in the national currency, but 
besides the psychological advantages in the changeover, certain practical benefits 
were expected. Valuable accounting equipment and ordinary business machines 
had often been unusable because of the size of the numbers necessary under infla- 
tion. Easier bookkeeping was expected to result in greater efficiency. The gov- 
ernment hoped that the people would regain their faith in thrift and that construc- 
tive investment would again become a national habit. 


Finance Minister Vergara Herrera reported that the government had realized 
the following objectives in 1959: a balanced budget, easing of the foreign trade 

policy, attraction of foreign capital, dollar payments, gradual elimination of im- 
port deposits, unification of types of exchange, a fixed dollar value, and credits of 
$363 ,300,000 from the United States, Germany, France, and the International Bank. 
He announced the following objectives for 1960: preserving the economic stability 
achieved during the last months of 1959; maintaining a balanced budget; defending 

the international confidence in the government; keeping the cooperation of industry, 
trade, and the consumer with the government; and no clamoring for unrealistic 
salary increases. For twenty years Chile had followed a policy of readjusting sal- 
aries in January in proportion to the cost-of-living rise during the preceding year. 
The rise for 1959 was given as 38%, slightly lower than the 40% estimated earlier 
(HAR, XII: 566). The government proposed a 10% salary increase, a figure which 

represented, according to the Finance Minister, the loss of buying power during 
1959. He foresaw no rise in the prices of consumer articles and insisted that a 

greater increase in salaries would only increase the inflation. However, if prices 
should rise, a quarterly adjustment was promised. 


Economic progress was evident in various reports. On the fourteenth anni- 
versary of oil production in Magallanes Province, the Empresa Nacional de Petré- 
leo (ENAP) announced that the output of crude oil for 1959 had reached 1.02 mil- 
lion cubic meters and that the refinery at Conc6n had processed 1.33 million cubic 
meters. Geological surveys in Aysén Province, just north of Magallanes, were 
begun by ENAP in December. The Department of Trade reported that exports 
from Chile to the United States totaled $11.1 million in October 1959 and $10.9 
million in November. Three hundred and twenty-one new industries of various 
kinds, with capital totaling some 27 million escudos, were inaugurated in Chile 
during 1959. 


Lan-Chile Airlines added an additional weekly round-trip flight between Miami 
and South America, flying from Buenos Aires and Montevideo by way of Santiago 
and Lima. The schedule now included four flights a week in each direction. The 
British Overseas Airlines Corporation (BOAC) began twice-weekly flights from 


London to Santiago by way of Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina with a total flight 
time of 26 hours. 


An agreement with the German Federal Republic was signed by Foreign Min- 
ister Vergara Donoso providing for future special agreements aimed at promoting 
Chilean production and improving the standard of living. The German Federal 
Republic would send technical experts to Chile, give training to Chileans in Ger- 


many, and supply machinery and equipment to be used for training purposes in 
Chile. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Labor Difficulties. Argentina was still plagued with labor difficulties. At 
the end of December, unable to pay the traditional Christmas bonus to government 
employees, President Arturo Frondizi found himself confronted with protest strikes 
(HAR, XII: 691). These were met with attempts to compromise and bring about 
temporary solutions. National elections were scheduled for March 27, and the 
government hoped to avoid embarrassing demonstrations and strikes; but at the 
same time, it was unable to meet labor's demands with the financial resources at 
hand. 


Railroad workers had succeeded in December in winning their bonus pay- 
ments, but, conscious of their own power and of the record of government acqui- 
escence to it, they presented the government with another ultimatum in January, 
demanding an increase of 1,500 pesos ($18.50) per month, retroactive to Novem- 
ber, and a raise of 450 pesos monthly for pensioners with families. A railroad 
strike was threatened if these demands were not met within 15 days. Government 
mediators urged the workers to forestall these requests, but, confronted with un- 
qualified demands that they be satisfied, the government made a compromise offer 
of a 1,200-peso increase. This was rejected; and, when the ultimatum's deadline 
had been reached with no compromise in sight, the government acceded to all de- 
mands. 


In both December and January the government had been forced to back down 
in the face of railroad demands in order to avoid a strike. Yet its inconsistency 
in dealing with labor was illustrated in its treatment of the less powerful postal 
employees’ union. At the end of December, these workers had begun a work 
slowdown in demand of a 50% salary increase and the payment of their end-of-year 
bonuses. They rejected a government offer of more pay for more hours, and, as 
mail began to accumulate in the central office as a result of the 70% slowdown in 
handling, 19 postal union leaders were placed under arrest and five hundred work- 
ers were fired. The government agreed to pay the bonus but refused to meet sal- 
ary demands, so the strike continued. Mediation progressed, and a 33% to 40% 
increase in pay was offered, but the mail workers refused it. By this time, 
some 20 million letters and parcels had accumulated in Buenos Aires. When a 
total work stoppage began, the government announced that it was prepared to take 
forceful measures against the strikers. It was speculated that this might mean 
calling in the Armed Forces to expedite the mails, a suggestion that had been 
made by business and industrial leaders. The government's first action was to 
threaten the strikers with the loss of their jobs if they did not return to work; when 
they failed to comply, the government began to hire new employees and refused to 
negotiate further with the postal union. As January drew to a close, however, in- 
termediaries felt that the rehiring of dismissed employees, the release from jail 
of detained union leaders, and an agreement about salary demands were imminent. 


Retail sales employees continued the strike they had begun in December for 
wage increases, and five union leaders went on a hunger strike in a Buenos Aires 
department store to attract sympathy to their cause. In spite of the fact that their 
protest resulted in a great deal of publicity, it failed to obtain salary increases. 
Shop owners reported a 55% reduction in sales as compared to the holiday period 
of a year before and complained that they could not afford wage raises. The trans- 
fer of nonunion personnel to fill the jobs left vacant by strikers was also a factor 


in their refusal to satisfy the strikers. These strikers, members of the Confede- 
raci6n de Empleados de Comercio, the largest labor group in Argentina and part 
of the anti-Communist ''32" group of unions, criticized the Communist-dominated 
"19" group of unions, now known as the Movimiento de Unién y Coordinaci6én Sindi- 
cal (MUCS), for not supporting their strike and said that the MUCS was more in- 
terested in securing recognition for their federation than in working for the Argen- 
tine worker. This reiterated the classic lack of unity on the labor front; in spite 
of the fact that most unions were demanding similar economic benefits, they con- 
tinued to do so individually rather than collectively, mainly because of the differ- 
ences in their political objectives. Peronistas were involved in a street skirmish 
with striking retail workers; and 30 armed Peronistas (the third and largest group 
of labor unions, called the ''62" group, is Peronista) assaulted the headquarters 

of the Restaurant Workers' Union, though no reason was given for the attack. At 
the end of January, the retail sales employees threatened to resume their strike 

if wage demands were not met. 


Workers for the Telephone Company announced that they, too, would walk 
out if they were not paid according to the wage scale arranged for them in Decem- 
ber. Buenos Aires transport workers were also demanding wage increases. In 
December, Minister of Economy Alvaro Alsogaray had announced that measures 
would be taken to reduce the deficit of the city's transport facilities (HAR, XII: 
691), but the first and only reported action by the end of January was the raising 
of fares on these services, in some cases by as much as 100%. As expected, 
these rises resulted in protests and demonstrations throughout the city. 


Eisenhower's Visit Announced. Washington announced that President Eisen- 
hower had decided to include Argentina in his South American tour, which was to 
begin on February 22. It was considered that Eisenhower's personal popularity 
would tend to make demonstrations against him unlikely. What was expected, how- 
ever, was that Peronistas and other extremist opposition to the Frondizi regime 
would take advantage of Eisenhower's visit to Buenos Aires by holding demonstra- 
tions against the government. Moreover, official government reports from Argen- 
tina had tended to present a picture of an improving economy, due primarily to a 
highly successful oil exploitation program and the efforts of the Argentine people 
in their austerity campaign. Observers speculated that anti- Frondizi parades of 
workers, emphasizing their economic plight, might also be calculated to show 
Eisenhower the other side of the coin. 


Perén Goes to Spain. Argentine ex-dictator Juan Domingo Perén ended his 
two-year residence in the Dominican Republic (see SPAIN and DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC). His departure from Ciudad Trujillo and subsequent trip to Spain re- y 
sulted in speculation not only about Perén's own travel and future residence plans, 
but about the effect his move would have on Argentine Peronistas. The former 
dictator was expelled from Argentina in 1955. Just before settling in Ciudad 
Trujillo, he had been the guest of Venezuelan dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 

The revolution that overthrew that government resulted in Per6én's flight, and ob- 
servers wondered if the increasing unrest in the Dominican Republic might not be 
the cause of his latest departure. Per6én denied rumors that he had left the Amer- 
icas permanently. He asserted that he was only traveling as a tourist, and from 
his temporary lodging in Torremolinos, Spain, he assured reporters that he was 
ever ready to take once again the reins of the Argentine government. It was felt 
that if Perén were to detach himself further from Argentine affairs, there would 
be an inevitable change in the character of Peronismo. In the five years of Per6én's 
absence from Argentina, no one leader of the Peronista movement had risen to take 


his place. However, it could not be said that in his absence the Peronista masses 
tended to lend their support to other parties espousing similar programs. The 
presence of the ex-dictator in the Americas and the orders he was reported to be 
giving to his Argentine followers were evidently sufficient to maintain their unity. 
Observers felt that a lessening in the stream of contact between Per6n and his 
supporters would result in the fragmentation of the Peronista movement into new 
labor parties or, more probably, the transference of support to such groups as the 
Socialists, Trotskyists, and, recently, the Catholic Partido Demécrata Cristiano 
(which had already won many former Peronistas). 


Trade Control Modifications. The Argentine government continued to alter 
its system of import surcharges and import deposits. The 300% exchange sur- 
charge levied on imports since the spring of 1959 was reduced to 150% and 200%, 
depending on the product. The administration had been under heavy pressure from 
importers who were unable to finance the heavy surcharges and were thereby forced 
to leave goods in customs sheds for weeks and even months. These importers tried 
to show that the high surcharges were one of the reasons for the rampant inflation. 
It had been noted, however, that while the gradual reduction and elimination of the 
surcharges would be most welcome to Argentine importers and foreign shippers, 
the government depended upon the revenue they produced. There were reports that 
the administration would replace the surcharges with a conventional system of 
higher tariffs. The requirement for the prior deposit was removed, an action that 
was received favorably by Argentine businessmen. It was announced that the funds 
already deposited would be returned to circulation. It was said that the require- 
ment was withdrawn to relieve the tight credit situation and to facilitate import 
trade and business activity. Even though this action was seen as of little practical 
importance--most prior deposits had already been eliminated in May--the release 
of some 2.700 million pesos already paid by importers helped at least somewhat 
to ease the credit squeeze, especially felt in view of high year-end obligations. 


Currency. The Argentine Central Bank reported a sharp increase in the 
emission of currency and a major reduction in government gold and convertible 
currency reserves. It was difficult, however, to evaluate accurately the Bank's 
official gold and exchange holdings, as figures released did not usually indicate 
whether they represented gross or net assets. Previous statements lauding the 
great increase in these holdings, therefore, were misleading, especially because 
until the end of 1958 they had been calculated at a rate of 18:1, while recently 
they were figured at the free rate, currently around 83. Although the free pesos 
had been relatively stable in the past six months (between 82 and 85), this was ex- 
plained as the result of a rather thin exchange market, caused by the strong credit 
squeeze--that is, by the lack of pesos to finance dollar purchases. It was generally 
believed that the peso would remain at its present level, at least until the March 
elections. After that, it was felt, exporters might succeed in forcing the dollar 
rate up, as Buenos Aires could not afford to lose export business due to an exces- 
sively high peso rate. 


Industry and Investment. Investment from abroad continued to enter Argen- 
tina. New industries to be developed were chemicals, aluminum, synthetic fabrics, 
and soda. The government announced the signing of an agreement for the purchase 
of Soviet railroad, road-building, and electrical-generating equipment valued at 
$50 million. These orders would complete the utilization of a $100 million loan 
extended by the USSR last year. The initial amount was allocated for purchases of 
oil industry equipment by the Argentine state oil company. The announcement of 
the second installment coincided with the publicizing of an intended 3,000 km. road 
construction program. 


- 56- 
URUGUAY 


Minister of Industry and Labor Forced Out of Cabinet. December's Cabinet 
crisis (HAR, XII: 693) reached a climax in the first part of January. Minister of 
Industry and Labor Enrique Erro had been opposing his party's policies and its plan 
for economic recovery, almost since the Nacionalistas (commonly known as the 
Blancos) came to power in March 1959. More recently, he had publicly refused 
to resign at the request of the National Council of Government (colegiado), which 
finally came to the end of its patience and dismissed him, there being only one 
precedent for this in Uruguayan history. He was replaced as Minister by Angel 
M. Gianola, formerly a deputy elected under the List 41, a small faction of the 
Blanco party headed by Erro (HAR, XII: 693). Gianola had been out of the country 
during the crisis but had returned in time to vote in the Chamber of Deputies for 
the monetary reform bill with the Blanco majority, though without repudiating 
Erro. What this actually meant was that the majority wanted to keep the support 
of voters and particularly deputies of the List 41 faction while eliminating the 
group's leader. However, many members of the List 41 did publicly repudiate 
Erro, who returned to his seat in the Chamber, where he had also been a deputy 
before his Cabinet assignment. Although he could be expected to oppose and ob- 
struct the Blancos' measures to the utmost from this position, canceling this out 
was the fact that Manuel Linares, erstwhile substitute in the Chamber for Erro, 
now took Gianola's place there and lined up with the Blanco majority. As a result 
of all this maneuvering, the Blanco party kept its small majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies, while maintaining overall party discipline and disclaiming Erro's 
demagoguery. For the time being, therefore, this could be regarded as a victory 
for the party and the colegiado majority, though it is quite possible that Erro 
wished to disassociate himself from the present policy of his party. Thus, in the 
event of a serious economic reverse due to the monetary reform program, he would 
stand out as a champion of the people and try to reap the harvest of popular dissat- 
isfaction inevitably following an austerity program; the case of Argentina was a 
classic example. For the month of January, however, Erro had been handed a 
solid political defeat. 


Strikes by Municipal Workers, Milk Workers, and Bakers. Uruguayan in- 
dustry felt the effect of strikes in many sectors as further evidence of the difficult 
economic transition accompanying the monetary reform of December 17, 1959 
(HAR, XII: 693). Thirteen thousand municipal workers in the capital went on strike 
over a disagreement in the proposed increase in wages offered by the municipal 
council for the coming year. The strikers included professional personnel such 
as architects, lawyers, and managers, as well as nonprofessional groups such as 
streetcar operators and street cleaners. The government retaliated ruthlessly, 
sending tanks rumbling through the streets of Montevideo accompanied by soldiers. 
This strike was broken both by force and by threatening to dismiss employees in 
the top three thousand positions unless they returned to work. For several days, 
however, the city was almost completely paralyzed. 


Meanwhile, the milk producers also struck against the low prices fixed by 
the government monopoly for the purchase of milk for the Montevideo area, and re- 
fused to market their product. Bureaucratic delays and administrative contradic- 
tions over milk pricing have long plagued the industry. As the country changed to 
a free exchange system, the renewed clamor against the inefficiency of rigid gov- 
ernment controls under the monopoly system began to sound a good deal like the 
kind of protests heard earlier in the year over abasto libre (HAR, XII: 290), free 
competition in supplying meat for the Montevideo market, which resulted in the 


is 


breaking of the monopoly enjoyed by the government's Frigorffico Nacional. The 
immediate consumer shortage added another irritating element to popular dissat- 
isfaction with current policies. 


To make the poor Montevidean's woes complete, there was a bakery pro- 
ducers' strike during all of January. Although some proprietors kept up produc- 
tion to satisfy part of the demand, it was extremely difficult for the population to 
obtain bread, and every morning long lines of people were forced to pay a premium 
after a lengthy wait. The month ended with little prospect of a settlement in view. 
It seemed ironic that the Blanco party, which had used the problem of recurrent 
strikes as a primary issue in the electoral campaign, should find itself facing the 
same difficulties as the previous Colorado government. 


More Information on Bonavita Case. Although official sources were rather 
reserved in giving interviews, more information was obtained on what has become 
known in Uruguay as the Bonavita case (HAR, XII: 694). Carlos Bonavita, an Uru- 
guayan journalist stationed in Asuncién, had been arrested while engaged in a street 
fight with a Paraguayan military officer outside the latter's home. While searching 
Bonavita for arms, the Asunci6n police found an address book containing the names 
of people known to be anti-government, and upon further questioning he apparently 
admitted his relationship to these persons. In view of the record of Stroessner's 
Paraguay in the observance of human rights, there was concern in Uruguay as to 
whether torture had been employed. It appeared that Bonavita had been assigned 
the task of radio announcer in the event of a revolution. It was believed in official 
circles that he would soon be released and deported to Uruguay. 


Country Prepared for Eisenhower Visit. Montevideo's municipal workers, 
just back from a strike, were busy giving the city an especially thorough cleaning 
in preparation for President Eisenhower's visit March 2-3, the last stop on his 
four-nation Latin American tour. Uruguay was receiving more aid than ever from 
the United States. Special funds were granted to repair the damage done by last 
year's floods and to facilitate the monetary reform. There was a certain amount 
of resentment toward the United States in December's acrid debate on currency 
exchange (HAR, XII: 693), in which accusations were made about the role played 
by the United States and the International Monetary Fund in shaping this policy. 
What might be called "outraged nationalism" was evinced by the political oppo- 
nents of the measure, the opposition Colorados. According to intelligence reports, 
in Uruguay as in other countries on President Eisenhower's tour, the Communists 
had received orders to take part silently in the receptions and refrain from any 
disturbances. White House Press Secretary James Hagerty and Major John Eisen- 
hower, together with other U.S. officials, spent several days in Uruguay while 
making preliminary arrangements for President Eisenhower's trip. 


Uruguay Facing Power Shortage. Nearly all Uruguay suffered from a pro- 
longed and severe shortage of electrical power as the result of the failure of a 
large power generator in Montevideo. The power-producing equipment had been 
overworked since the disastrous floods of April 1959 (HAR, XII: 229) which wrecked 
the huge Rinc6én del Bonete hydroelectric plant, normally the source of half of the 
country's electricity. It was expected that the present shortage would continue 
until the end of February, due to repairs. In the meantime, rationing, especially 
in Montevideo itself, was the order of the day, as each user received power for 
only six hours. The press was forced to curtail many editions, trolleys stopped, 
and nearly fifty deaths were reported from heart failure, the result of climbing 
stairs in place of using the nonfunctioning elevators. 
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More Agricultural Products Obtained from United States. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that a contract of about $6 million had been signed 
with Uruguay for the purchase and ocean transportation of feed grains, basically 
maize and oats. This was a supplementary program under U.S. Public Law 480, 
raising sales authorizations since February 1959 to a total of $43 million. Pay- 
ment was to be made in pesos and would remain in Uruguay for economic develop- 
ment loans and similar purposes. Uruguay is normally an agricultural exporting 
nation, but the floods of April 1959 brought about the current shortage. Another 
effect of the decline of agricultural exports was that Uruguay had an unfavorable 
balance of trade of $57 million for the first nine months of 1959, as compared with 
a favorable balance of $22 million for the same period in 1958. 


Talks on Free Trade Zone in Montevideo. Government representatives 
from the banks of seven South American countries met in Montevideo to prepare 
an agreement for a free trade zone to be signed in February by their Foreign 
Ministers, also in Montevideo. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay had been 
discussing this project for the past two years. It became urgent when the Euro- 
pean Common Market, which favors African countries, took protectionist meas- 
ures against agricultural imports from Latin America. More recently the four 
countries had been joined by Bolivia, Paraguay, and Peru; and President Adolfo 
Lépez Mateos officially announced in Buenos Aires at the end of January that 
Mexico would participate in this free trade zone from its beginning. The agree- 
ment called for a reduction of tariffs in four stages within a period of 12 years, 

at the end of which tariffs would be abolished inside the area. It was also hoped 
that there would eventually be a free convertibility of currencies. This free trade 
area would have a potential market of over one hundred million people, and indus- 
tries could be developed to manufacture many articles now imported with scarce 
dollar credits. 


PARAGUAY 


Rebel Activity Exaggerated. After weeks of colorful, if not colored, reports 
from the fluvial frontiers of Paraguay, it was generally accepted by the end of 
January that the position of the government of President Alfredo Stroessner in Para- 
guay was not so precarious as had been represented, especially by the press in 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Cuba. Reporters from the United Press International 

(UPI) visited both the fringes of so-called guerrilla action and the interior of Para- 
guay itself, including Asunci6n, the capital city, and found little or nothing to con- 
firm the more sensational stories of revolt which had been transmitted to the United 
States and Europe. Notwithstanding the apparent lack of further armed action, Pres- 
ident Stroessner reinvoked the state of siege for another 60-day period, due to "rebel 
action and unrest in the country."' This was quite evidently an excuse for the Para- 
guayan dictator to retain martial law until the proposed elections--now set for March 
instead of February as originally announced (HAR, XII: 403). 


Liberals Bargain with Stroessner. Alejandro Arce, chairman of the Liberal 
Party, announced from Asuncién that he had met with members of the Colorado 
Party and with General Stroessner himself (at Stroessner's request) in order to 
seek a solution to the political problems of Paraguay. Arce stated that the inter- 
views concerned the precise conditions under which the Liberals would agree to re- 
turn to political activity. He added that the Liberals would demand complete "con- 
stitutional liberty.'' He also declared that, although Stroessner expressed the 
desire of the government to promote discussions among both parties (Liberal and 


Colorado), the Liberal Party would not enter into such negotiations without the 
inclusion of Febrerista Party representatives. The Argentine newspaper La 
Prensa suggested that the willingness of the Stroessner regime to negotiate with 

the opposition parties indicated that, perhaps as a result of the attempted rebellion 
in December (HAR, XII: 695), the General had been convinced that he could not in- 
definitely sustain a present-day dictatorship and that he was beginning to take meas- 
ures toward leading his country out of its "archaic nineteenth century military 
autocracy into the world of today." 


Febrerista Meeting in Cérdoba. However, all opposition activity during 
January was not directed toward peaceable negotiation with the dictatorship. The 
Febrerista Party organized a meeting in Cérdoba, Argentina, at which the Para- 
guayan political situation was discussed heatedly and at length with no tangible 
results. The meeting would probably have gone practically unnoticed if it had not 
been for the principal speakers who included the crusading priest Father Ramé6n 
Talavera, Carlos Pastore representing the Liberal Party, and Buenos Aires resi- 
dent Ernesto Guevara Lynch (father of Ernesto "'Che'' Guevara, the prominent 
Cuban revolutionary) representing the Committee for the Liberation of Paraguay. 


Relations with Venezuela Deteriorate; with Brazil Improve. Although the 
internal affairs of Paraguay seemed to have improved in January, its relations 
with Venezuela deteriorated. Paraguay's Ambassador to Venezuela, Victor Morf- 
fiigo, claimed that he was not allowed to present his credentials to Venezuela's 
President R6émulo Betancourt after more than a month's residence in Caracas. 
Authorized diplomatic sources stated that Morffiigo had been refused an appoint- 
ment with Betancourt "because of the recent revolutionary movement and the 
sympathy toward the rebel cause in Venezuela's political and civilian circles." 
The Venezuelan Ambassador in Asunci6n, Francisco Gabald6n Mazzari, was re- 
called for consultation (see VENEZUELA). 


In contrast to the Paraguay-Venezuela relationship, Brazil and Paraguay 
made progress toward improving their relations (which had been somewhat strained 
by rebel action against Paraguay from the Brazilian frontier in December) by Pres- 
ident Kubitschek's sending a personal invitation via Brazilian Ambassador Euclydes 
Zenobio da Costa to President Stroessner to attend the inauguration of Brasflia in 
May. President Stroessner said he was "happy to accept." Stroessner practically 
ignored Cuba during January, stating only that it was "trying to destroy continental 
solidarity" by making the Stroessner regime seem corrupt and tyrannical to the 
rest of the world and encouraging revolution. 


Economic Situation Favorable. Paraguay finished the year 1959 in a solid 
financial condition, in spite of the continued political unrest. The free exchange 
rate for the guaranf stayed at about 120 to $1 throughout the year, while the for- 
eign exchange reserves of the Central Bank rose to more than $2.5 million. Para- 
guay continued to have an overall favorable balance of trade. Internally, according 
to official figures, the cost of living rose 5%, but two wage increases gave workers 
15% more than they had been making at the start of the year. Cotton exports for 
1959 were estimated at 7,000 tons, as compared with 8,000 tons exported in 1958; 
low prices in the world market and the difficulty in obtaining good seeds and insec- 
ticides led growers to raise other crops. Because of the collapse of the Argentine 
market for lumber resulting from the Argentine embargo on Paraguayan products 
and later exchange difficulties, Paraguayan exports of that commodity were less 
than half of such exports for 1958, but this revenue loss was partially offset by an 
increase in meat and hide exports sufficient to hold the Paraguayan export income 
loss for the year to 10%. 
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President Kubitschek's Health. The illness of President Juscelino Kubitschek 
de Oliveira provided the top news story in Brazil during the first week in January. 
An official news release stated that the President was suffering from a bad cold, 
but the nation became increasingly nervous when it was rumored that he was hav- 
ing heart trouble. In the complicated pre-election atmosphere of tenuous political 
alliances and circuitous stratagems, the health of the President was a crucial fac- 
tor. After a week in bed on doctor's orders, President Kubitschek held a press 
conference at Laranjeiras Palace (the presidential residence) to demonstrate that 
his condition was not serious. He told press representatives that he planned, how- 
ever, to moderate his work load. The President felt that he had done everything 
possible during the first four years of his term of office and hoped to complete his 
fifth and final year in less intense activity, watching the fruition of his carefully 
planted programs. 


The weekly newsmagazine Visao speculated that President Kubitschek's 
illness was aggravated by nervous tension when he realized that his financial pol- 
icies and "development through inflation" were responsible for the high cost of 
living and resulting social unrest in Brazil. Describing the President's illness 

as the climax of a mental crisis brought on by an increasing awareness of the 
despair of the Brazilian people, VisHo anticipated an increasing change in govern- 
ment policy. Said Vis&o, "It is known now that one of the main reasons JK [the 
President] did not follow the austerity program suggested by the International 


Monetary Fund [in early 1959] was that he wanted to speed construction of Bra- 
sflia to the point of no return." 


Whether or not Visio was correct, there were clear signs that President 
Kubitschek wanted to return to more orthodox economic policies. A new monetary 
stabilization program to reduce government spending was to be announced in the 

near future. It was reported that the President was determined to go through with 
his plans, even though it might mean a loss of popularity among labor groups. In- 
cluded in the plan was the improvement of diplomatic and economic relations with 

Washington and the International Monetary Fund. 


The Presidential Campaign. Highly intricate political maneuvering con- 
tinued in January, but there were indications that the two principal factions, those 
supporting War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott and opposition candidate JAnio 
Quadros respectively, were at last lining up in a comprehensible pattern. Support 
for the plan to establish an "alliance of tickets" (HAR, XII: 697-98) continued to 
crumble. Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, chairman of the Partido Social Democr§Atico 
(PSD), told the Rio de Janeiro daily O Globo that he opposed the plan and that he 
thought the majority of PSD members was against it also. In SAo Paulo, Janio 
Quadros attacked the proposed coalition election law with the announcement that 
he would "urge the people to revolt if the bill were approved." 


It was reported that the candidacy of Marshal Lott was becoming more pop- 
ular. Some observers speculated that, unless Quadros launched an intense cam- 
paign in the Federal District (population over 3.2 million), Lott would win there. 
One reporter credited Lott's new prestige with the Rio voters to the work of the 
"Nationalist Committee," an anti-Quadros, ultra-nationalistic organization. 
Whether the Nationalist Committee was heavily influenced by Communists as re- 
ported or not, it was evident that Luis Carlos Prestes' long outlawed but influen- 
tial Communist Party was actively campaigning for Lott. Even leaders of the 


« 


opposition seemed satisfied with the Lott candidacy. It was reported that they 
considered him relatively easy to defeat and were convinced that, as a responsible 
military leader, he would feel obliged to guarantee a democratic campaign and a 
normal and honest election. Nearly all Brazilians regarded Marshal Lott as an 
honest man; and, inorder to attack his politi-al position, the opposition was forced 
to label him as the representative of the Kubitschek government, whose economic 
policies had allegedly plunged the nation into a dangerous inflationary condition. 
However, as Minister of War, Lott had not been involved in economic policy for- 
mulation and had often parried opposition thrusts by agreeing that there was cor- 
ruption in the present government. Significantly, most observers felt that public 
opinion was convinced that the War Minister was taking this attitude, not as a po- 
litical tactic, but because he actually believed it. Lott was slowly creating among 
the voters the image of an independent, stern, but stable leader. 


It was evident that President Kubitschek's PSD (which nominated Lott in 
December) and Vice President Jofio Goulart's labor party Partido Trabalhista 
Brasileiro (PTB), which was expected to nominate Lott in February, were anxious 
to insure their political future by tying themselves more securely to the Lott band- 
wagon. In mid-January the PSD and the PTB made an agreement which would 
guarantee Lott's adherence to the election platforms of both parties and would also 
settle in advance the division of spoils in case of victory at the polls. Only the 
signature of Marshal Lott was lacking at the end of the month. It was reported 
that Lott was willing to grant PSD requests but was hesitating over those of the 
PTB. On the list of PTB demands were: abrogation of the law which allows the 
Minister of Justice to declare a strike illegal; an increase in social security ben- 


efits; and review of the law concerning the transfer of profits from Brazil by for- 
eign companies. 


On January 29 the national executive committee of the PTB, presided over 
by Goulart, announced that the PTB national convention would be held on Febru- 
ary 18. One observer predicted that Goulart, previously expected to run with Lott 
in a PSD-PTB coalition, would not accept the vice presidential nomination. Goulart 
was involved in a decisive battle for leadership in his own party with an independent 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, Fernando Ferrari (HAR, XII: 462, 631). It was 
reasoned that Goulart would concentrate on keeping his position as chairman of the 
PTB rather than jeopardize his entire political future by trying for the Vice Presi- 
dency too. Goulart's major problem in January was President Kubitschek's new 
monetary stabilization project. The plan, actually an austerity program, would 
involve government intervention in "illegal" strikes, the freezing of salaries and 
no increase in the inadequate minimum wage (6,000 cruzeiros--about $33 a month). 
Goulart, as Vice President of Brazil, was identified with Kubitschek's anti-labor 
policies by many of the rank and file in his own party. It was for this reason that 
Goulart, in December, became the outspoken defender of a general strike in Sao 
Paulo which was declared illegal (HAR, XII: 698). The focal point of anti-govern- 
ment protest among Brazilian labor leaders was that portion of the labor law giving 
the government the right to declare strikes illegal and then intervene to arrest the 
leaders. Because of the sharp increase in the cost of living, Brazilian labor ele- 
ments had fought hard in past months to have the law changed; but it was obvious 

in January that President Kubitschek did not intend to risk possible social chaos 
during his final year as President by allowing labor to strike at will. The Presi- 
dent's New Year's message warned the nation that any strike which would disrupt 
national economic stability would be broken immediately. 
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Janio Quadros began his 'meet the voters" campaign in the north of Brazil. 
Observers reported that the campaign itself was going well, but perhaps more 
important were indications that he was patching up differences with the Unido 
DemocrAdtica Nacional (UDN). Misunderstandings with this large opposition party 
were considered the cause of Quadros' withdrawal from the presidential campaign 
in November (HAR, XII: 630). Bahia Governor Juracy Magalhadies, former chair- 
man of the UDN and notorious for his ability to balance on the political fence, said 
that, although he would vote for Quadros, he would not campaign for him. Maga- 
lhfes reportedly planned to run for President in 1965 and hoped to maintain good 
relations with the PSD. At the end of January, Brig. Gen. Eduardo Gomes, the 
unsuccessful 1955 presidential candidate of the UDN and anold friend of Magalhdes, 
went to Bahia to convince him to campaign for Quadros. 


Brasflia to Open April 21? The capital of Brazil was scheduled to be trans- 
ferred to Brasflia on April 21. All portions of the new city on Brazil's interior 
central plateau were not expected to be completed by that date, but President 
Kubitschek was determined to make the move. Forces which opposed the April 
transfer were grouping to prepare for the three-month congressional battle ahead. 
It was reported that most government bureaucrats opposed the move, while public 
opinion was divided. Congress would have to give the final word. It was expected 
that, although the move would be approved for April, it would be only a nominal 
change and that most of the government employees and offices would remain in Rio 
until the final completion of the beautiful new capital. 


The citizens of Rio de Janeiro were to decide if the Federal District would 
be merged with the State of Rio de Janeiro, surrounding the city, or if it would be- 
come Brazil's 21st state, the State of Guanabara. An official spokesman announced 
in January that the government planned to hold a plebiscite in October to decide the 
matter. 


Presidential Tourism. In the era of rapid transportation, presidential tours 
have become the order of the day in Latin America, as well as in the rest of the 
world. The four-day visit of Mexican President Adolfo Lépez Mateos was con- 
sidered a success in terms of hemispheric accord. L6épez Mateos told the Brazilian 
press that he was in complete agreement with the principles of President Kubitschek's 
Operation Pan America (HAR, XII: 464). 


The Brazilian reaction to the announcement that President Eisenhower would 
visit Brazil in February was, all factors considered, highly favorable. The press 
was almost unanimous in expressing satisfaction, and it was anticipated that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower would be well received by the people of Brasflia, Rio de Janeiro 
and SHo Paulo, the three cities on his scheduled tour. In accord with the current 
Soviet attitude and the "Spirit of Camp David," the Communist Party promulgated 
its position on January 15 as follows: "The party asks all members not to engage 
in any hostile activities, but calls upon Brazilians to make it clear to Eisenhower 
that Yankee imperialism is the source of all their calamities and misfortunes." 


Brazil vs. Cuba. On January 29, President Kubitschek reviewed Brazilian 
foreign policy in a speech to the nation. He said that, although his country would 
remain faithful to the principle of nonintervention in the affairs of other American 
states, he also believed that it was fitting for hemisphere nations to pass judgment 
on the behavior of any government toward any other government and "toward for- 
eign citizens and interests in its territory.'' While the idea of collective sanctions 
in defense of "representative democracy" in the Americas had been presented 


often in the past, this was the first time it had been initiated or even openly es- 
poused by Brazil. New York Times correspondent Tad Szulc reported that "dip- 
lomats saw in the speech a desire to neutralize efforts by Cuba to influence Latin 
American political thinking."’ Kubitschek's reference to "foreign citizens and 
interests" was not subtle. Most reporters speculated that this was the first step 
toward some form of inter- American censure against Fidel Castro's Cuba. The 
reasons for this declaration by President Kubitschek were not clear. Some ob- 
servers felt that it was inspired by fear that Castro's proposed Havana conference 
of underdeveloped nations (see CUBA) would undercut Operation Pan America, 
Kubitschek's bid for hemispheric prominence. Others observed that it was part 

of the recent Brazilian regeneration of traditional Brazilian-U.S. cordiality. On 
January 27 the Brazilian Sugar Institute asked the United States to include Brazil 
in the U.S. sugar quota. Brazil produces 6% of the world's sugar but exports none 
to the United States. 


The New Budget and the Cruzeiro. The 1959 budgetary deficit was officially 
recorded at 40,000 million cruzeiros. The 1960 budget was announced and pro- 
jected an equally large deficit. Federal revenue was estimated at some 158,000 
million cruzeiros, and expenditures were set at 194,000 million, giving a 36,000 
million deficit even under the usually over-optimistic assumptions on which pro- 
jected budgets are based. More than 25% of the budget was to go for national de- 
fense, and coffee price supports were to absorb an estimated 10,000 million cru- 
zeiros. More encouraging was the announcement that 25% of the budget was to be 
spent on much needed transportation and communications. In a decree issued on 
January 24, President Kubitschek instructed all government agencies to place a 
total of 30,000 million cruzeiros ($160 million) from appropriations into special 
reserve funds which were to remain untouched until June 1960. Another measure 
designed to batten down Brazil's economic hatches was the organization of a spe- 
cial committee to combat the highly efficient two-way smuggling operations (HAR, 
XII: 577). It was estimated that smuggling cost Brazil nearly $200 million in 1959. 


The cruzeiro regained strength on the free market in January and returned 
to the low 180's to the dollar. It was felt that this was the direct result of Supe- 
rintendéncia da Moeda e do Crédito (SUMOC) Instruction 192 (HAR, XII: 699), 
which transferred many export products to the free market. The government in 
January began paying suppliers and contractors with treasury bonds instead of cur- 
rency in an attempt to avoid the issue of paper currency. These bonds were ac- 
cepted readily by private banks because they could be used to make deposits pay- 
able to SUMOC. The bonds also earn a greater interest (8.5%) than do cash 
deposits. 


Industry and Investment. In spite of great inflation (or as President Kubit- 
schek has said, because of it), in 1959 Brazil made an impressive leap forward in 
industrial production and investment. The automotive industry produced more than 
75,000 vehicles in the first nine months of 1959, the third year of its existence. 

The index of electric power consumption (1948 = 100) jumped from an average of 
207 in 1957 to 233 in 1958 and 250 in September 1959. An increase was registered 
in 1959 in all industries except wood, furniture, hides, and beverages. The state 
oil monopoly PETROBRAS increased petroleum production in the northeastern 
fields of Bahia from 17 million barrels in 1958 to 24 million in 1959 and planned 
to bring in 35 million barrels in 1960. New wells in 1960 were to exceed 350 in 
number, far more than the 200 drilled during 1959. The Vale do Rio Doce Iron 
Company exported a record 3,210,000 tons of ore last year and reportedly had 
successfully sold in the United States and Europe the total tonnage for 1960, which 
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was expected to reach 4.5 million tons. Esso Standard do Brasil, a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, after operating in Brazil for almost fifty years, 
became a domestic corporation, following the example of other companies in re- 
cent months. Most Standard Oil affiliates are domiciled in the countries where the 
business is done. The new company would continue, however, to be owned com- 
pletely by the parent company. Brazil took its first step in the field of nuclear en- 
ergy with the laying on January 11 of the cornerstone of the uranium processing 
plant in Pogos de Caldas, Minas Gerais. The plant was to be under the control of 
the National Nuclear Energy Committee. 


Death of Oswaldo Aranha. Oswaldo Aranha, 65, former Brazilian Foreign 
Minister (1938-44), Ambassador in Washington, U.N. General Assembly Presi- 
dent (1947), and one of Brazil's most famous elder statesmen, died in Rio de 
Janeiro after a heart attack. Aranha was one of Getilio Vargas’ chief lieutenants 
during the 1930 revolution and throughout most of the dictator's long regime. He 
was considered the patriarch of the PTB, and his name was mentioned in recent 
weeks as a possible vice presidential candidate to run with Marshal Lott. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Puerto Rico's Democratic Party 


I note in the January issue of HAR that José Benftez is again referred to as 
"chairman of the Puerto Rican Partido Popular Democr§ftico"! Benftez is chair- 
man of what really is a nonexistent party called the Democratic Party of Puerto 
Rico. The Partido Popular DemocrAtico has no affiliation with the Democratic 
Party in the mainland U.S. Benftez is a young politician who saw the opportunity 
to "represent the Democratic Party in Puerto Rico." This gives him a good deal 
of influence in the U.S. since the club of perhaps as many as 200 members which 
he gathers together once in a while for official purposes names the delegates to 
the national convention of the Democratic Party in the United States. The PPD 
has usually looked upon Benftez with a good deal of tolerance because he usually 
has kept his hands off Puerto Rican politics. . . 


Clarence Senior 
New York 


There is an error on page 604 of HAR, Vol. XII, No. 11, which has possibly 
already been called to your attention. José Benftez is not the chairman of the. . . 
Partido Popular Democrftico, which is the government party and whose leader and 
president is Governor Mufioz Marfn. Mr. Benftez is the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee of Puerto Rico, an adjunct of the National Democratic Party. 

He has held this post since 1952, and up until last year was considered and con- 
sidered himself to be a good popular (PPD) as well. However, he has been drift- 
ing steadily away from the PPD in recent months, and has recently announced his 
decision to convert the Democratic Party of Puerto Rico into a real party which 
would nominate candidates for insular posts and engage in the electoral process. 
Up to now the "Party" has been a small committee which has participated in the 
Democratic National Convention and has welcomed visiting continental big- wig 
Democrats, but nothing much more. . . 


Robert W. Anderson 
Rfo Piedras, Puerto Rico 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 


CARTAS POLITICAS DE JOSE VASCONCELOS. Primera Serie. Foreword and 
notes by Alfonso Taracena. Mexico. Clasica Selecta. 1959. Pp. 316. 


When Vasconcelos "lost" the Mexican presidential elections in 1929 and 
went into exile, he was for many years consoled by the loyalty of one friend, 
Alfonso Taracena. Vasconcelos wrote him long, frequent, and candid letters, 
which Taracena proposes to publish. This volume contains the "first series," 
covering the years 1924 to 1936, and presumably other series will follow. The 
book reveals from cover to cover the ill-disguised bitterness of Mexican politics. 
The prologue by the Maestro's son, Ing. José I. Vasconcelos, displays sharp re- 
sentment at the general disparagement of Vasconcelos as an exponent of Hispani- 
dad. He defends his father for having given priests the rank of "teacher" in order 
to "break the control of Mexican lay schools by the Freemasons" and for having 
expelled from the Ministry of Education "the gang of Protestants headed by 
Haberman." The letters themselves reveal a Vasconcelos far different from the 
kind old gentleman we knew in the decade before his death in 1959. He was an 
earlier Fidel Castro. He called on Mexican students to stop holding congresses 
and to imitate the Cuban students who overthrew Machado by hurling bombs and 

by adopting what would be called anarcho-syndicalist techniques, although Vas- 
concelos was fighting for a quite different cause. This volume is an important 
addition to our documentary knowledge about revolutionary Mexico. 


Wilbur Devereux Jones. LORD ABERDEEN AND THE AMERICAS. Athens. 
University of Georgia Press. 1958. Pp. 101. $2.00. 


Of especial interest to Latin Americanists is chapter iv, which describes 
Britain's difficulties with Brazil over the slave traffic. Britain had also to 
struggle with Argentina's Rosas, largely over the issue of Uruguayan independence. 


Eduardo Betoret-Paris. EL COSTUMBRISMO REGIONAL EN LA OBRA DE 
BLASCO IBANEZ. Valencia. Fomento de Cultura (Doctor Vila Barber4, 16). 
Pp. 344. 


The author, who teaches at the University of Rochester, is a compatriot of 
Blasco Ibffiez. This monograph concerns itself specifically with the regionalism 
in Blasco Ibafiez' novels, and, while some attention is given to other parts of 

Spain, obviously the main stress is on Valencia. 


Sherburne F. Cook. SANTA MARIA IXCATLAN. HABITAT, POPULATION, 
SUBSISTENCE. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California Press. 
1958. Pp. 75. $1.50. 


Santa Marfa Ixcatl4n, which has been studied by Professor Cook in coopera- 
tion with Robert J. Weitlaner and Woodrow Borah, is a village in the state of 
Oaxaca, whose inhabitants are the sole survivors of the once extensive Ixcateco 
tribe. In this monograph, which is number 41 in the Ibero-Americana series, 
Professor Cook describes the whole life of these Indians, and, interestingly 
enough, underneath a great deal of religious formalism, finds an unquestioning 
and genuine Christian spirit. 


R.H. 


Monsignor Joseph Cacella. JUNGLE CALL. New York. St. Anthony's Press 
(443 East 135th St.). n.d. Pp. 399. $3.50. 


The author is a Portuguese priest who was exiled by the revolution of 1910 
and went to the Amazon valley, where he served as a missionary to the Indian 
tribes. On account of ill health he came to stay with relatives in New Bedford, 
Mass., where he caught the attention of Patrick Cardinal Hayes, who wanted a 
pastor for the Portuguese people of the New York diocese. It was thus that Mon- 
signor Cacella came to found Saint Anthony's Welfare Center in New York City. 
This straightforward story of his earlier life in Amaz6nia is an excellent addition 
to the travel books about that region. 


Karena Shields. THE CHANGING WIND. New York. Crowell. 1959. Pp. 215. 
$3.95. 


Karena Shields was less than four when, soon after the turn of the century, 
she went with her family to the forests of the Mexican state of Chiapas, where her 
father took charge of a rubber plantation. She spent her childhood there and still 
maintains a residence on the finca, although it is not clear how frequently she goes 
there. Her book describes the feudal society of Mayaland under Porfirio Dfaz. 
"The wind has changed" was the way the spiritual leader of the Karivf Mayan In- 
dians described the changes brought about by the Revolution, in a phrase which 
reminds one of Anita Brenner's The Wind that Swept Mexico. Sociologists will 
object that the author sees the world of her childhood through the rosy glasses of 
romanticism, but she has written a charming book which makes good reading. 


Myron L. Lichtblau. THE ARGENTINE NOVEL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
New York. Hispanic Institute. 1959. Pp. 225. $4.50. 


As the title indicates, this book (apparently a dissertation written under 
Professors de Onfs and Arciniegas of Columbia University) is a survey of a vast 
field, and it makes little attempt to describe or discuss at length the work of any 
one author. The tone is one of general approval of the novelists mentioned; and 
even Hugo Wast, whom most critics condemn without reserve, is treated kindly. 
This work is one of exposition rather than detailed research or criticism; and it 
might well serve as a text--and a good one--for courses on Argentine literature. 


Graydon 8. DeLand. AMERICAN TRAVELER'S COMPANION. Tallahassee, Fla. 
(1228 Crestview Avenue). 1959. Pp. 293. $4.00. 


The American traveler in Europe and Latin America may have occasion to 
call on any of five major languages: French, German, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. With the assistance of four colleagues at Florida State University--Carl 
Keul for German, Azzurra B. Givens for Italian, Herberto Lacayo for Spanish, 
and Albert L. Leduc for French--Professor DeLand has drawn up a list of about 
5,000 English words and expressions and given in parallel columns the translations 
into French, German, Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish. Where there are regional 
variants in the Spanish usage, this is indicated. The format of the book is conven- 
ient for carrying in the pocket, and the printing and binding are good. 


Ed Kilman. CANNIBAL COAST. San Antonio. Naylor. 1959. Pp. 294. $5.00. 


The Karankawa Indians of the Texas coast were cannibals with whom the 
Spaniards had relations which were bound to be dramatic. This account of the meet- 
ing of white man and Indian is historically accurate, yet as dramatic as a novel. The 
story is enhanced with a few black and white drawings. 
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Allen Andrews. PROUD FORTRESS. THE FIGHTING STORY OF GIBRALTAR. 
New York. E. P. Dutton. 1959. Pp. 220. $3.75. 


It is frequently said that historians have lost the art of writing. This history 
of Gibraltar is a model of writing, both in terms of content and form. The dramatic 
story is told from the geological origins of the Rock down to World War II with a 
wealth of information which is fairly and impartially presented. The style is sharp 
and effective, and the reader follows this historic drama as he would a literary 
piece building up toward a climax. There is a steady crescendo as the tale pro- 
gresses: the Rock was taken almost by historic accident, and for years only the 
pride of the British people prevented the government in London from getting rid 
of it. The story ends with World War II, when it was of vital importance, espe- 
cially in the conquest of North Africa. Franco's role as an ally of Hitler and of 
Mussolini is further documented; and, alongside his totalitarian state, Gibraltar 
appears as a different world occupied by motley people united in loyalty and pulling 
farther away from Spain. Andrews' excellent book has a detailed index, but there 
is no bibliography or notes. The popular title was presumably added by the pub- 
lisher to ensure a wider appeal. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE FONDO DE CULTURA ECONOMICA. 


It is impossible to keep up with the publications of that great publishing house, 
the Fondo de Cultura Econémica, but at least from time to time we can take note of 
the new books which flow steadily out of Avenida de la Universidad 975, México 12, 
D.F. Of particular interest is Alberto M. Salas, Tres cronistas de Indias (1959, 
pp. 319). The Argentine historian has juxtaposed in informative and lucid studies 
Peter Martyr, Oviedo, and Las Casas, skillfully comparing and contrasting the 
three. As an introduction to the whole problem of Spanish 16th century historiog- 
raphy of the New World, it would be difficult to find a better book. 


The series "Tierra Firme" continues to provide essential commentaries 
on the culture of the New World. Emeterio S. Santovenia's Armonfas y conflictos 
en torno a Cuba (No. 61, 1956, pp. 321) has acquired a special interest in view of 
the Cuban situation and the exile of the author, who is persona non grata with the 
Castro regime. Within the "Tierra Firme" collection there is a special series 
entitled "Historia de las ideas en América," with a separate numbering; it is pre- 
pared in cooperation with the History Commission of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, and supported financially by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Idea y experiencia de América (No. V, 1958, pp. 250) is by Antonio G6mez Ro- 
bledo, who has represented Mexico in the United Nations and the Organization of 
American States, and who, having given up his law chair at the University of 
Mexico, is now a member of the Inter-American Juridical Committee of Rio de 
Janeiro. His account of the development of Pan Americanism is interesting, but 
it reflects to some extent the inevitable lack of universalism of one who has spent 
most of his life within the American framework. The series "Vida y pensamiento 
de México" has continued to provide interesting contributions to Mexican history, 
such as Benito Ju4rez' Epistolario (1957, pp. 638) and Isidro Fabela's Historia 
diplomAtica de la Revoluci6én Mexicana (Vol. I, 1958, pp. 390). 


The series "Tezontle" is for some reason issued in a variety of formats, 
and the sponsorship of the Fondo de Cultura Econémica is sometimes not even 
mentioned. Alfonso Reyes' Las burlas veras (1957, pp. 189) brings together one 
hundred short essays on contemporary subjects; most of them were originally pub- 
lished in the Revista de Revistas and reprinted in Vida Universitaria of Monterrey, 
El Nacional of Caracas, and El Comercio of Lima. Ignacio Helguera's El Mon- 


struo (1957, pp. 203) contains fifteen pithy stories. In Confesiones profesionales 
(1958, pp. 180), José Gaos, the Spanish philosopher who is nowone of the lights of 
the University of Mexico, comments on certain human aspects of his professional 
career. Luis Cernuda's La realidad y el deseo (1958, pp. 342) is the third edition 
of the collected works of a Spanish poet, exiled like Gaos in Mexico, who writes 
with a pungent directness; the earlier briefer editions of this work appeared in 
Madrid (Cruz y Raya, 1936) and Mexico (Seneca, 1940). 


The series "Letras Mexicanas" opens up fresh vistas on Mexican literature. 
In Glosas y décimas de México (1957, pp. 371), the folklorist Vicente T. Mendoza 
has collected popular poems, old and new, on a variety of themes, and the result 
is a fascinating commentary on Mexican history and life. In BalGn Can4n (1957, 
pp. 293), Rosario Castellanos, who has hitherto been known as a poetess, has 
givenusa costumbrista description in novel form of life as she knew it in the town 
of Comit4n in the state of Chiapas, where the white man and the Mayan Indian live 
as uneasy neighbors. The brief volume La estaci6n violenta (1958, pp. 85) con- 
tains nine sensitive poems by Octavio Paz. Anecdotario de Manuel José Othon 
(1958, pp. 175) is a reprint of human stories by Artemio de Valle-Arizpe about the 
well-known Mexican poet; the first edition was published in 1924. The reprint 
commemorates the centenary of the birth in 1858 of Othon, who died in 1906. 


From this survey of some of the recent publications of the Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, it should be evident that libraries would be well advised to put ina 
continuation order for all of them; otherwise the order department will not be 
able to keep up with the many good things appearing with the hallmark cFe. 


Charles S. Alexander. THE GEOGRAPHY OF MARGARITA AND ADJACENT 
ISLANDS, VENEZUELA. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California 
Press. 1958. Pp. 107. $2.00. 


When one reads an interesting monograph like this, and notes that it is 
Volume 12, No. 2 in the University of California Publications in Geography, one 

again regrets that the University of California Press does not publish somewhere 

in its monographs a list of the other volumes in the same series. There are other 

related studies, since this is a product of the survey of the Caribbean being made 

by Professor Carl O. Sauer of the University of California with financial support 

from the Geography Branch of the Office of Naval Research. While practically no 

one has heard of the islands of Cubagua and Coche off the coast of eastern Vene- 

zuela, specialists frequently run across references to Margarita, the principal 

of the three islands described in this monograph; however, few have visited it. 

Once again we are confronted with the wide divergences of population density in ° 
the Caribbean. Whereas some islands are practically uninhabited, "With some 

70,000 people, Margarita is, after the Federal District of Caracas, the most 

densely populated area of Venezuela" (p. 86). This surprising agglomeration of 

people is explained by the fact that Margarita was a center of the pearl industry 

and now is important for its fisheries, which supply the Venezuelan mainland, 

Trinidad, and the Dutch islands to the west. However, the island cannot support 

its inhabitants, and there is a constant flow of people to the mainland. Professor 

Alexander's monograph is an excellent study of a small but significant island. 


Eduardo Ortega y Gasset. MONODIALOGOS DE DON MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. 
New York. Ediciones Ibérica. 1958. Pp. 265. 


The famous philosopher José Ortega y Gasset had a brother Eduardo who is 
almost unknown even in Spain. It is therefore a pleasant surprise to read this 
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fascinating book by him. It is a record of his conversations with Unamuno during 
their exile in France, where Eduardo Ortega seems to have been Unamuno's clos- 
est friend. Since in these dialogues Unamuno did most of the talking, Eduardo 
Ortega has with friendly malice called them "monodialogues."' Unamuno expresses 
his ideas on a great variety of subjects, and these pages are important additions to 
our knowledge of the Maestro's ideas. The author jumps over the years of the Sec- 
ond Republic to the death of Unamuno in Salamanca on December 31, 1936. A great 
many versions have circulated about Unamuno's death, and the one given here, 
which is recorded factually, is probably the correct one. Unamuno was a friend 

of a "Professor Aragén" of the School of Commerce of Salamanca, who, however, 
being a Falangista, differed in his political opinions from his well-known friend. 

On the fatal day, Aragén came to see Don Miguel and attempted to persuade him 

of the worthy intentions of the Falange. Unamuno became angry and died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


Bernard Wolfe. 
Pp. 398. $4.50. 


THE GREAT PRINCE DIED. New York. Scribner's. 1959. 


Bernard Wolfe graduated from Yale in 1935 with a B.A. in Psychology. In 
1937 he went to Mexico to serve as personal assistant to Leon Trotsky, who was 
living in carefully guarded exile in Coyoac4n. Twenty years after Trotsky's as- 
sassination, Wolfe has at last found it possible to write an account of that event. 
However, instead of telling the story straight, as we would have wished, he has 
cloaked it in novel form, presumably in order to probe the psychological motives 
of the leading characters. Whatever the explanation, it is most unfortunate that 

we do not have a historical document of great importance, instead of this fiction- 
alized version. 


Eduardo Barafiano. PLAN REGIONAL DEL AREA METROPOLITANA DE SAN 
JUAN. San Juan. Junta de Planificaci6n de Puerto Rico. 1956. Pp. 45 (Spanish), 
8 tables, pp. 45 (English), folder with 15 plans, pocket with regional plan. 


We wish to call attention belatedly to this admirable little volume (perhaps 
another word should be used for as complicated a production as this). When one 
thinks that in some parts of the United States (such as Texas), city planning has 
been rejected as "socialistic, '' one wonders if in some ways Puerto Rico is not 
more developed than more affluent parts of the mainland. Of course, a special 
investigation would be necessary to find out how well this plan is being carried 
out. It is regrettable that Puerto Rico has adopted the acre instead of the metric 
system, and the printing of documents in two languages represents a burden both 

: as regards labor and cost. It is charmingly Latin that this well-printed book on 

planning opens with a poem by Luis Llorens Torres. 


William H. Knowles. TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University 
of California Press. 1959. Pp. 214. $5.00. 


Beginning in January 1959, the Hispanic American Report added a section 
on the West Indies in recognition of the fact that the new Federation was assuming 
its place in the comity of American nations. The Institute of Industrial Relations 
of the University of California has, for the same reason, published a study of the 
trade union movement in the British Caribbean islands, the author having spent 
two years there studying this development. There is so little serious literature 
on the West Indies that a careful study such as this is especially welcome. The 
development in the West Indies from slavery to responsible trade unionism has 
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been remarkably fast. The trade union movement is essentially British in char- 
acter; and the AFL-CIO, after the failure of its American representatives in the 
Caribbean islands, has relied on Canadians, who have a better understanding of 
the West Indian tradition. 


Amédée Mas. LA CARICATURE DE LA FEMME DU MARIAGE ET DE L'AMOUR 
DANS L'OEUVRE DE QUEVEDO. Paris. Ediciones Hispano-Americanas (135 bis, 
Boulevard de Montparnasse, 6e). 1957. Pp. 415. 


Unamuno used to question the vaunted Catholicism of the Golden Age, and 
certainly it would be hard to find a less Christian concept of life than that revealed 
in the dramas de honor. Professor Mas has studied Quevedo's work line by line 
in order to discover his concept of personal morality, and he has reached the con- 
clusion that, despite his ostentatious Catholicism, his code was far removed from 
what would normally be considered Christian standards. Chapter iv, "La signifi- 
cation," suggests that the whole of the Golden Age suffered from a kind of dichot- 
omy between religious theory and practice, even though most Golden Age writers 
were singularly and naively unaware of this dichotomy. This study was Professor 
Mas' principal doctoral thesis, the complementary thesis being a critical edition 
of Las Zahurdas de Plut6n (Poitiers: Marc Texier, pp. 112). Presumably the two 
volumes are distributed together. 


POETS AND THE PAST. An anthology of poems, and objects of art of the pre- 
Colombian past. Edited by Dore Ashton. Photographs by Lee Boltin. New York. 
André Emmerich Gallery. 1959. Pp. 67. $5.00. 


This original anthology brings together poems by 15 major contemporary 
poets and reproductions of works of art from the pre-Columbian past. The poems 
were especially commissioned and selected for this book; they include new works 
by Stanley Kunitz, Richard Wilbur, William Carlos Williams, and twelve other 
poets. This correlation of beautiful photographs of pre-Columbian works of art 
and modern poems makes an original and attractive volume. 


Donald M. Dozer. ARE WE GOOD NEIGHBORS? Gainesville. University of 
Florida Press. 1959. Pp. 456. $8.00. 


Once more we are indebted to the University of Florida Press for providing 
us with a substantial and valuable book on Latin America. Professor Dozer com- 
bines with rare happiness academic and practical experience. Having received 
his Ph.D. from Harvard University, he served in the Latin American division of 
the State Department for over ten years; he recently joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara. The sub-title of this volume is "Three 
Decades of Inter-American Relations, 1930-1960," and Professor Dozer has stud- 
ied with the utmost care every scrap of evidence about the attitude of the Latin 
Americans toward the United States during this period. The evidence he amasses 
about the ups and downs of Yankeephilia and Yankeephobia is without exception in- 
teresting. However, when one reads the chattering of Latin American journalists 
during World War II, in which Americans and British were fighting and dying, it 
is a little hard to take seriously all these John Gunthers in reverse. Incidentally, 
Latin American journalists all damn Gunther, but there is not one whose writings 
about the United States are up to Gunther's level. The final chapter, "Charting 
the future," is a little depressing in that Professor Dozer foresees that U.S. re- 
lations with Latin America will be essentially economic, and he implies that other 
relations are really trappings. If that is so, the answer to the question in the title 
must be "no," although we may be "good partners," to use the phrase with which 
the Republican administration tried in vain to replace the more idealistic expres- 


sion of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Professor Dozer's book is a must for every 
library on Latin America. 


Lewis Hanke. ARISTOTLE AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS. Chicago. Regnery. 
1959. Pp. 164. $3.50. 


A reading of Professor Hanke's monograph from cover to cover proves con- 
clusively that good historical writing can provide pure delight. Using the famous 
1550-51 debate between Septilveda and Las Casas about the justness of the Spanish 
conquest of America as a focus, Hanke takes up the whole philosophical issue of 
the equality of men. Aristotle's statement that some men are natural slaves pro- 
vided Septilveda with a philosophical basis for his assertion that Spain was justified 
in conquering the New World by force. Hanke comes out clearly for his hero Las 
Casas (whom many Spaniards regard almost as a traitor) and against Aristotle. 

It is not clear if Hanke realizes that, had Las Casas prevailed, Spanish America 
as we know it would not exist. It might have, like the countries of Asia, developed 
a non-European civilization with a multiplicity of languages and thus an inherent 
weakness, or, since the Portuguese had no doubts like those of Las Casas and no 
debate like that of Valladolid, Latin America might have become one big Brazil-- 
which would at least have made the task of selling the Portuguese language in U.S. 
universities an easier task. Hanke implicitly admits that the ironical Orwellian 
phrase "All men are born equal, but some are more equal than others" really 
hides a profound truth. "All men are equal" is philosophically and scientifically 

a naive phrase, and Hanke wisely brings in Roger J. Williams' Free and Unequal. 
The Biological Basis of Individual Liberty (Austin, Texas, 1953) and He Henry Alonzo 
Myers' Are Men Equal? An Enquiry into the Meaning of American Democracy 
(Ithaca, 1955). While admitting that total | equality may y be an illusion, Hanke sup- 
ports the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which declares 
that "All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood." Aristotle and the American Indians should be translated into 
several languages, and since it is is beautifully written, it deserves good translators. 


Leonard Wibberley. NO GARLIC IN THE SOUP. New York. Ives Washburn. 
1959. Pp. 212. $3.75. 


Wibberley has achieved international popularity as the author of The Mouse 
that Roared, which has been made into a splendidly humorous movie. Were it not 
for this, his travelogue of Portugal would attract little attention. In Portugal he 
behaved somewhat like the men from Fenwick in The Mouse that Roared, and the 
story is equally good fun, although we learn little about Portugal. 


Kingsley Davis. A CROWDING HEMISPHERE. POPULATION CHANGE IN THE 
AMERICAS. Volume 316 of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Philadelphia. 1958. Pp. 206. $2.00. 


The distinguished demographer of the University of California, Kingsley 
Davis, has edited a special number of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science devoted to the very timely question of the population 
explosion in the Americas. The first half of the volume refers to the United States, 
but the second half contains six studies on Latin America by Christopher Tietze, 
George J. Stolnitz, Richard Robbins, Harley L. Browning, G. W. Roberts, and 
L. A. Costa Pinto and Waldemiro Bazzanella. 


Marfa Flores. THE BENEFACTOR. Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday. 1960. 
Pp. 280. $3.95. 


Marfa Flores is an Anglo-Argentinian who emigrated from Buenos Aires 
during the Perén dictatorship, for which she clearly felt a deep loathing, as is 
evident in her novel The Call from the Calle Moreno. That she despised Eva 
Perén is made abundantly clear in Woman with a Whip. Her dislike of Latin 
American dictatorships has now led her to write a book about the alleged murder 
of Jestis de Galfndez by the agents of Trujillo. The names are changed. Galindez 
becomes Alfaro, Santo Domingo becomes Santo Espirito. Marfa Flores may have 
felt that it would be dishonest to keep the original names and to write what might 
be regarded as a detailed account of a still confused story. Needless to say, the 
Caribbean appears in this novel without any of the glamor in which tourist agencies 
envelop it. 


J. Fred Rippy. BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, 1822-1949. 
Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1959. Pp. 249. $5.00. 


The severe loss which Latin American studies suffered when Professor 
Rippy retired from the University of Chicago is again made evident; this book 
deserves wide study and should be translated into Spanish by say the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica. The British sincerely feel that their investments in Latin 
America made possible the opening up of that continent, and the conduct of Brit- 
ish capitalists there was exemplary. Many Latin Americans assume without 
thinking that all capital came to Latin America just to exploit and oppress the 
people, impoverishing their countries by removing vast wealth. Professor Rippy 
approaches this emotion-charged problem by making a careful study of the his- 
tory of British investments in each of the Latin American countries, except Haiti 
and Panama. In brief, his conclusion is that these investments brought very mod- 
est rewards, but he is not sure that private investment is directed toward those 
things an underdeveloped country needs most. This study is assumed to have 
wider implications; the sub-title reads, 'A Case Study in the Operations of Pri- 
vate Enterprise in Retarded Regions." 


Joaquin Gabald6n M4rquez. PAGINAS DE EVASION Y DEVANEO (1948-1958). 
Caracas. 1959. Pp. 434. 


Joaquin Gabald6n M4rquez was born in 1908 and was one of the leading fig- 
ures of the so-called "Generation of 28." He has since his student days been an 
intellectual nonconformist, as the name of the movement "La VAlvula" to which 
he belonged suggests, and a political fighter, being initiated into the struggle 
against dictatorship when he joined his father, General José Rafael Gabald6n, in 
his abortive 1929 revolution against the G6mez dictatorship. He has received 
recognition as one who, by his untiring struggle, made possible the present dem- 
ocratic government of Venezuela. His historical studies have won him a chair in 
the Venezuelan Academy of History, but he is perhaps best known for his news- 
paper articles on cultural subjects. In this volume he has collected some of the 
articles he wrote during the decade 1948-58. 


Mexico by Dr. Richard H. Hancock has been excellently received and highly — 


praised. It may be obtained from Hispanic American Studies, Stanford Univer- 
sity, for $3.00. 


4 The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural Dynamics of 


‘Hispanic American Studies 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
June 20-August 13 


Director and Professor: RONALD HILTON 
Assistant to the Director: MIKE ZINCK 
Lecturers: PAUL P. CARVALHO, WILLIAM J. KEMNITZER, 
DAVID M. MAYNARD, JAMES L. TAYLOR 
Spanish faculty: FERNANDO DiAz-PLAJA, Visiting Associate Professor, 
RUDOLPH MORGAN, Acting Jnstructor 


Stanford University offers in its Hispanic American Studies program, a unique 
opportunity to study contemporary Latin America through a series of courses 
and seminars culminating in the faculty-student seminar which each month pub- 
lishes the Hispanic American Report. 


The Hispanic American Studies Summer Institute likewise offers a variety of 
courses concentrating on contemporary developments in the Spanish- and Portu- 
guese-speaking countries. Among the groups for whom these courses should have 
special appeal are high school teachers, since they are expected to introduce sig- 
nificant modern content into their classes. Moreover, Hispanic American Studies 
provides abundant opportunities to hear and speak Spanish and Portuguese. In 
addition to regular courses given in Spanish, distinguished visitors from Latin 
America address the group at frequent intervals in Spanish or Portuguese. The 
Stanford Program of Hispanic American Studies was set up in co-operation with 
the School of Education. Students are limited to 16 units for the 8-week summer 
session. The thesis, for which 9 units credit is given, may also be done on inde- 
pendent study during the school year. It is thus possible to obtain an A.M. in 
Hispanic American Studies by attending two Summer Sessions and registering for 
directed study during the academic year. Hispanic American Studies also co- 
operates in the workshop offered by the Department of Modern European Lan- 
guages, and will recognize the credit thus obtained toward the 45 units necessary 
for the A.M. degree in Hispanic American Studies. The Hispanic American Studies 
summer courses vary in content from year to year and may be repeated for credit. 


The annual campus meeting of the Hispanic American Society will be held 
during the summer quarter. The topic, the participants, and the date will be an- 
nounced later. Those attending the Hispanic American Institute will be invited 
as guests. 


COURSES 
HAS122. Modern Mexico—The student will concentrate on reading materials 
on the aspect of Mexico which most interests him. If taken for 4 units, and the 
reading is done in Spanish, this course will satisfy the University General Studies 
foreign language requirement. 
3 or 4 units (Hilton) MTWTh 8 


HAS125. Contemporary Latin America—The study of various aspects of Latin 
American affairs, as reflected in newspapers and magazines. If taken for 4 units, 
and the reading is done in Spanish, this course will satisfy the University General 
Studies foreign language requirement. 


3 or 4 units (Hilton) MTWTh 11 


HAS174. Brazilian Civilization—An introduction to the various aspects of Bra- 
zilian civilization. 


2 or 3 units (Taylor) Th 10-12 and 1 hour by arrangement 
HAS170. Devolpment in Latin America—With special reference to the develop- 
ment of resources in certain Latin American countries. 

2 or 3 units (Kemnitzer) MW 10 and 1 hour by arrangement 


HAS248. Seminar on Contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal. 

3 to 5 units (Hilton, Carvalho, Kemnitzer, Maynard) TTh 10 

and 1 hour by arrangement | 

This seminar is the core of the Hispanic American Studies program, and is 
required of graduate majors. It prepares the Hispanic American Report, a monthly 
analysis of developments in Spain, Portugal and Latin America. 
SP308. Stylistics: Problems of Advanced Composition. 

4 units (Diaz-Plaja) MTWTHF 11 


SP314. Contemporary Playwrights. 
4 units (Diaz-Plaja) MTWThF 10 


T400. Seminar in the Use of a Language Laboratory—May be repeated for credit. 
2 units (Morgan) TTh 9 and by arrangement 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 
Up to 16 quarter units of credit can be earned in the eight-week program; the 

maximum number of units that may be taken in the four-week program is eight. 
A student may enroll in the program in one of two ways: 


1. As a degree candidate at Stanford University. In this case the student must 
make application through the Admissions Office of the University. Applica- 
tions, including an official transcript from each college or university attended, 


should be filed with the Office of Admissions by June 1. 


2. As a non-degree student. In this case the student sends to the Office of Ad- 
missions the form printed on the back of the Summer Quarter Bulletin. The 
Registrar’s Office will supply the student with an official transcript of work 
completed. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
The constant use of the foreign language will be encouraged by informal dis- 
cussion and foreign language luncheon tables. Film showings and recordings will 
provide both entertainment and information concerning available audio-visual aids. 


HOUSING 

All summer students are eligible for accommodations in University residences. 
There are dining halls in the residences. Also on campus are such facilities as the 
Stanford Union dining room, Cellar fountain, and snack bar. Students who wish 
to live off campus may find help in locating rentals through the University Housing 
Service. 

FEES 

Graduate students pay fees on the unit basis. The minimum fee is $83 for three 
units; the maximum, for 15 or 16 units, is $335. Undergraduates may not register 
for less than half-time, namely 8 units, for which the fee is $188. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO HISPANIC AMERICAN 
STUDIES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the ’ 

peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 


Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 


Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations ............6..000005. $2.00 
Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report ...............0.0.000. $1.00 
Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil ................. $1.00 


Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


id., Text of addecenrs and listof participants... $1.00 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 


Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico 


Hispanic American Society Membership List 


Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 ............56. in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 


Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. I-X (in preparation) 


Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 


